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PART I. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Art. LXXXVIII.—An Address delivered before the Agri- 
cultural Society of South-Carolina, at the anniversary 
meeting, August 20th, 1833 ; by DanieEL K. WHITAKER. 


(Concluded from page 571.) 


I think I have already said enough to convince the in- 
telligent gentlemen who compose this audience, that Agri- 
culture, though it has not been usual to elevate it to so 
high a grade, is yet well entitled to the rank of a Science, 
even of a liberal Science—that its principles may be as 
clearly defined as those of Optics or Astronomy—nay, fur- 
ther, that it yields to no Science, either in its extent, or in 
the importance of its results, except to the great Science of 
Education itself. Still, ie will not be denied, that owing to 
the want of a suitable spirit of inquiry, and to a deficiency 
of zeal in making proper experiments, and to the disap- 
pointment occasioned by the failure of experiments un- 
skilfully conducted, and the consequent apathy that has 
prevailed for prosecuting the subject to the attainment of 
other results, our knowledge in this department is not 
what it ought to be. Notwithstanding the flood of light 
that has been shed upon it by recent discoveries in Che* 
mistry, and from other quarters, the Science of Agricul- 
ture is still, in a great measure, in its infancy. It has not 
kept pace with the progress of the mind in other depart- 
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ments. The attention of men of letters has not been di- 
rected to it according to its real claims. It has not, till 
recently, been taught even in the foreign universities, or 
regarded as a necessary adjunct to the accomplishments 
of the scholar, the man of business, or the practical states- 
man. It has not given rise, like Politics or Theology, to 
opposing schools and sectaries, who, under its name, have 
maintained conflicting doctrines, and from whose contests 
truth has been elicited. There have been but few treati- 
ses written and published which learnedly discuss its ob- 
jects, and which lay down, in methodical order, the great 
élementary laws by which it is governed. It is true, we 
have Hesiod’s ‘‘Weeks and Days,” and Virgil’s ‘*Geor- 
gics,”’ and Fitzherbert’s ‘‘ Book of Husbandry,” and Sir 
Hugh Platt’s “‘ Jewel Houses of Art and Nature,” and Mr. 
Tull’s ‘‘ Horse-hoeing Husbandry,” and Arthur Young’s 
“Annals of Agriculture,” and Sir Humphrey Davy’s 
‘** Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,” and Major-Gene- 
ral Alexander Beatson’s ‘‘ New System of Cultivation,” 
and Dr. Cooper’s article on “ Agriculture and Manures,” 
in his edition of the Domestic Encyclopedia, and various 
other essays in the same province, poetical, prosaic, scien- 
tific, practical, periodical. ‘These productions are either 
more or less indifferent, or more or less worthy of atten- 
tion, and some of them are of standard excellence, particu- 
larly Sir Humphrey Davy’s “ Elements.” There has not, 
however, been that accumulation of works, and of valua- 
ble works upon this subject, which is indicative of a very 
advanced state of the Science. Our libraries do not groan 
under the ponderous weight of folios upon folios of agri- 
cultural knowledge, embodying the wise maxims and sage 
experience of past ages, and affording evidence that men 
have thought much, and long and deeply and truly upon 
the subject. ‘The Science of Agriculture is but a poor 
department in the literature of the present age—poor, in 
the attention that has been devoted to it—not poor in the 
attention it is entitled to claim. 

Still, the discoveries of modern philosophers, and the 
researches of men of science, have penetrated behind the 
veil that conceals some of the laws of nature in this re- 
spect, and developed facts and established principles, 
which have given this Science a certain rank and conside- 
ration. A spirit of inquiry has been excited in regard to 
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it, particularly in Great-Britain, where its interests have 
been fostered by the formation of a national ‘‘ Board of 
Agriculture,’ which is under the immediate control and 
patronage of the government, and whose agency in effect- 
ing improvements in the Science, and in promoting its pro- 
gress, have been extensively felt. ‘There has beén a re- 
markable disposition, of late, among agriculturists, to turn 
to advantage, in this respect, the social tendencies of hu- 
man nature—to meet each other on fair and equal ground 
—to make a common fund of the skill, intelligence and 
resources which each individual possesses, and where ac- 
tion is required to bear upon this great, paramount in- 
terest, to exhibit, in the van of every enterprize, the un- 
broken phalanx of large and powerful masses. ‘They be: 
gin to understand, in all its bearings, that great funda- 
mental truth, that as men, and as constituting a particular 
class of men, they are to act not merely for themselves, 
in their isolated, but also for éach other, in their social 
canacity—that it is an unalterable law of Providence, that 
the private shall yield to, and be promotive of, the general 
weal. They begin to understand the necessity that exists, 
of consulting and advising each other upon just and reci- 
procal terms—of borrowing light from each other’s expe- 
rience, of fortifying their solitary efforts by the overpower- 
ing strength of numbers, and of making their common 
helps, discoveries and improvements auxiliary to the more 
extended views they entertain of the claims and prospects 
of their favourite Science. Under the influence of such 
just and enlightened views, agricultural associations have 
been formed all over Great-Britain, and the continent of 
Europe, and in the United States,* composed of practical 
agriculturists, and men of intelligence and often of science, 
whose united, judicious and vigorous action, employed in 
the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge, and in effect- 
ing changes in public opinion fayourable to the interests 
of Agriculture, has been already attended with the most 


* The South-Carolina Agricultural Society is the oldest Society, of the kind, 
in the United States. It was formed August 9th, 1785, and was incorporated in 
1795. From the period of its formation to the present day, it has embraced 
a large number of the wealthiest and most intelligent planters in this State, 
and has reckoned, among its honorary members, several of the most distin- 
guished agriculturists, m Europe and in the United States. Vid. 2 Faust, p- 
41, and Brevard’s Digest of the Public Statute Law of South-Carolina, Vol. 8, 
p.171. 
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beneficial results, and leads us to cherish the most cheer- 
ing hopes of further improvement. Periodical publica- 
tions enlisted in the same great cause, and conducted and 
supported, in our own country, by the first talents in the 
land, furnish an outlet for the speculations of individual 
mindsserve as the records of successful experiments— 
keep public attention awake to the most vital interest in 
the community, and never suffer it, for a moment, to flag. 
From these different sources of information, though nei- 
ther so numerous, nor so generally entitled to unlimited 
confidence as might have been wished, nor as might have 
been expected, considering the almost infinite importance 
of the subject, we have acquired some facts, some know- 
ledge of a valuable character—some great first principles, 
demonstrated and enforced by actual and fair trial, which 
may be regarded as furnishing a firm and approved foun- 
dation for the Science of Agriculture. We are not wholly 
disheartened when we review the past records of this in- 
teresting Science. We are not insensible to, nor ungrate- 
ful for, the light that has been thrown upon its principles 
and details by the researches of the present age. And 
we look forward with hopes of the most pleasing and san- 
guine character, to the introduction of a more cheering 
and more triumphant era in its future annals. It is im- 
possible that a Science, whose basis is so firmly fixed in 
nature, and which covers so wide a surface of social inter- 
ests, should fail hereafter to awaken the attention, enlist 
the talents, and urge forward the enterprize of the most 
gifted intellects in the promotion of its great objects. It 
is impossible that a Science, of all Sciences, the most 
useful and interesting to man in his present state—a Sci- 
ence which dates back its origin from the first dawn of 
civilization, of which, in fact, it has been every where the 
precursor—a Science which has converted savages into 
useful citizens, and caused even ‘‘the desert to rejoice 
and blossom as the rose’’—a Science which has actually 
engaged the attention of seven eighths of the members of 
the human family from the earliest period down to the 
present day, either to its elementary principles or to their 
practical application—a Science, over whose interests 
even the heathens thought it necessary that a distinct and 
special Deity should preside—a Science whose praises 
have been sung by poets and chaunted by orators, and in 
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whose details kings have been willing to engage—a Sci- 
ence which constitutes the basis—the substratum—the 
main stock of many other Sciences, which can be proper- 
ly viewed only as shoots or branches from it—a Science, 
which is the great, the inexhaustible source of wealth; 
happiness and refinement both to nations and individuals, 
and whose triumphs are daily witnessed, and whose bless- 
ings are sensibly felt and appreciated by every cultivated 
people in every habitable clime—a Science which feeds us 
and clothes us and cheers us— 












“Whose streams, from ev’ry quarter confluent, form 
My better Nile, that nurses human life!"’ 
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It is impossible, I affirm, that a Science so valuable in 
itself, so diversified in its relations, so controlling in its 
influence, so important in all its results, should not, in an 
enlightened age, and in a free country, excite a far greater 
degree of attention than it has hitherto awakened, and 
command a far higher proportion of respect than it has 
heretofore claimed. From a variety of causes, this Sei- 
¢ ence has now become so intimately associated with the 
i most thrilling and engrossing interests of life—a know- 
ledge of it is so essential to improvements and prosperity in 
the | manufacturing and mechanical arts—it enters so funda- 
mentally into the prospects and success of every commer- 
cial enterprize—it contributes so largely to the amount of 
domestic peace and public happiness and national glory— 
it is so closely bound up and involved in the consideration 
of all great political questions, that as it already begins, 
as might be expected, so it will continue hereafter, to 
press itself upon the notice of intelligent men of all ranks 
and professions, in a tone so loud and clear that it will be 
heard, and in a language so impressive and intelligible that 
it must be understood. This will be emphatically the 
case in the Southern States of our country, where, from 
the high position that we occupy as an agricultural people 
—from the peculiar nature of our institutions—from the 
fertility of our soil—from the predilection of our inhabi- 
tants for rural pursuits—from the apparent indications of 
Providence itself, as developed by all surrounding cireum- 
stances, there can be no doubt, that Agriculture, as it is 
nearly, if not quite the first in real importance, is, in faet, 
destined to take the lead of all the other Sciences. The 
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mere tilling of the earth—the manual part—the drudgery 
of the occupation, may be, and generally is, well enough 
performed by those, whose highest recommendation con- 
sists, not in the vigour of their minds, or in the extent of 
their education, but in the strength of their bodily frame— 
their ability to undergo fatigue and their docility. But for 
these simple purposes, this useful and necessary class of 
human beings—whether you call them slaves or freemen 
—whether they receive for their labour, wages, as in the 
Northern States, or houses, raiment and sustenance as in 
the Southern, are, it should be remembered, in either 
case, ina degree at least, the serfs of the soil—the mere 
machinery—the instruments employed by superior agents 
and better informed minds—in a word, by the wealthy 
landholder or Planter, who employs them for his own pur- 
poses, and to whose will they are, of course, subservient. 
The higher operations of Agriculture—the business of 
controlling and informing the inferior mass, must, neces- 
sarily, be performed by those who are well versed in all 
the principles of the Science, and who have received, if I 
may so speak, a thorough Agricultural education. This 
education, therefore, in the Southern section of our coun- 
try where, I repeat it, Agriculture is the principal interest, 
is a matter of unquestionable and first-rate importance. 

I cannot but observe, in this connexion, that it must be 
a matter of deep regret to every enlightened Planter among 
us, that the proposition submitted a few years ago, to the 
Legislature of this State, to establish by legislative enact- 
ment, and support by legislative patronage, a Professor- 
ship of Agriculture, in the South-Carolina College, so 
utterly failed. I am not aware that it met with a cool 
reception from those who preside over our domestic inter- 
ests. I cannot think that it did, and ignorant as, in fact, 
I am, of the real cause of its failure, I have always attri- 
buted it—not to any want of patriotism, or indifference to 
the great interests of Agriculture in our representatives, 
but to considerations fiscal in their aspect—connected 
simply with the state of the treasury, and which rendered 
it impracticable, at that juncture, to carry into execution a 
project which required a considerable surplus fund to place 
‘it ona respectable footing. But whatever may have been 
the cause of its temporary ill success, all must concur, that 
it was no visionary speculation—no ill-imagined purpose, 
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but one intimately associated with considerations touching 
the prosperity and glory of the State, and the pride of the 
whole South. Let us hope that it will be revived, at no 
re period, in the same quarter, under more favorable 
auspices, and that it will be ultimately and fuliy accom- 
plished. A whole life of laborious application is frequent- 
ly devoted to what are called, by way of pre-eminence, 
‘“‘the learned professions ;” but Agriculture, which is of 
infinite importance to mankind, and without which those 
professions cannot subsist, is regarded as a plebeian, every- 
day concern. Less time, less attention, less labour are 
devoted by young gentlemen of fortune to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of its principles, than are expended by 
the sons of the humblest citizens in learning the theory of 
the most ordinary mechanical trade. The study of a pro- 
fession, by which I here mean Law or Medicine, is consi- 
dered by the son of a Planter, quite as indispensable as a 
few years’ foreign travel, to give a certain eclat to his 
career, and a certain respectability to his standing in so- 
ciety. Its practice is not, I believe, usually, the ulterior 
consideration. Thus Agriculture, though it is not and 
cannot be regarded with actual contempt, because it is the 
source of wealth and every refined gratification, is yet, 
generally, looked upon with much indifference. We hear 
it spoken of as ‘‘a pursuit,” ‘an occupation,” ‘a busi- 
ness,”’ “‘a concern,”’ *‘ an interest ;’’ but to speak of it as 
‘‘a@ profession,” is never done, and he who should be guil- 
ty of such an anomaly in speech, would be looked upon, 
if not as murdering the king’s English, yet as doing 
strange violence to his mother tongue. To regard it, in 
sober earnest, as entitled to so high a consideration, is a 
thing wholly out of the question. Now, to what is this 
high estimate of Law and Medicine, and to what is this‘low 
valuation of Agriculture really attributable? To the fact, 
that the former minister more constantly to the indispen- 
sable wants and pressing necessities of society, than the 
latter? It isnotso. Although the ingenious Hobbes has 
ventured to assert, that war is the natural state of man, 
yet the praise that is due to his philosophy will not exempt 
him from: the charge of having pronounced, by this so- 
phism, a bad and a bold libel upon the God who made 
him. A fondness for broils and perpetual strife, is not the 
great characteristic of human nature, and ceaseless and 
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fatiguing litigation, is not the serious and all-important 
business of life. Crime shocks and alarm us, not because 
it is consistent with the beautiful order of nature, but be- 
cause it is in direct violation of that order—becausesit is 
the fearful marring of an image of the divine extiiiice 
and purity. Neither are disease and sickness the ordina- 
ry condition of humanity. “They, too, are eccentricities— 
striking deviations from the established order of Provi- 
dence, which has constituted health the inestimable bless- 
ing appertaining to the whole human race. But Agricul- 
ture contributes liberally to the constant demands, and not 
to the occasional wants of society—to the indispensable 
and never varying necessities of mankind at large, and 
not simply to the incidental and extraordinary calls of 
individuals. In this point of view, therefore, Agriculture 
prefers claims to a far higher consideration than either Law 
or Medicine. And if the question were put, which is best 
calculated to enlarge and liberalize the mind, the decision, 
[ magine, must again be in favour of Agriculture—of 
Agriculture, however, not degraded to a despicable rank, 

but raised to that high elevation where good sense and a 
just philosophy would place it. Even its humblest duties, 
I maintain, are performed under circumstances favourable 
to the development of a refined enthusiasm : 


" Ask the swain 

Who journeys homeward from a sammer’s day’s 

Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils, 

And due repose, he loiters to behold 

The sunshine—gleaming as through amber clouds 

O’er all the Western sky; full soon I ween, 

His rude expressions and untutored airs, 

Beyond the power of language, will unfold 

The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 

How lovely ! how commanding!” 
But’ Agriculture, regarded in the interesting light in which 
I have endeavoured to place it—Agriculture, viewed in the 
intimate and important relations which it sustains to vari- 
ous Arts and Sciences, a thorough acquaintance with 
which is indispensable to a true knowledge of its princi- 
ples—Agriculture, considered us the chosen occupation of 
men of wealth, genius and refinement—<Agriculture, as 
constituting the great commanding interest ‘of the South, 
and as strongly bearing, in this particular, not only upon 
the prosperity of our own country, but upon some of the 


most engrossing pursuits which occupy the attention of the 
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inhabitants of other portions of the world—Agriculturé, 
properly estimated in any, or in all of these various con- 
nexions, will be found to open extensive fields of inquiry, 
which ally it to engagements of the very highest gradé— 
nay, which, in the proper adjustment of preferences,will 
actually throw Law and Medicine, and most of the 6rdi- 
nary pursuits of life far into the back ground, and invest 
Agriculture with a just and unquestionable precedence. 
If it be asked, then, why Agriculture has been so greatly 
undervalued, I reply, that it is because it has heretofore 
been regarded as an extremely humble Art, which it is 
not, instead of being esteemed a great and noble Science, 
which it really and truly is. Ihave no doubt that time 
will operate an important change in public opinion in this 
respect. I have no doubt that a period will arrive, when 
if learning is considered, Agriculture shall be regarded. 
as quite as well, if not better entitled to the rank and 
character of a learned profession than any other—that if 
honor and reputation enter into the estimate, that it shall 
be regarded as more honorable than any other. In or- 
der to place Agriculture on this highly respectable footing, 
I think no design so well calculated as to have it thorough 
‘ly taught, as a Science, in our colleges. If this project is 
not again taken up and carried through by our Legislature, 
I yet hope that its intrinsic importance will suggest itself 
so strongly to the patriotism and philanthrophy of some 
opulent individual, that he may be inclined, out of his su- 
perabundant stores, to endow, at least, one of our colleges 
with a Professorship of Agriculture, and thus, while he con- 
fers a lasting advantage on the present age, send down 
his name to all future times, accumulated ‘with deserved 
rewards and never fading laurels. 


VoL. VI.—NO. L2. 
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Art. LXXXIX.—On Manitring ; by A SUBSCRIBER. 
“« Appling, (Columbia County, Geo.) Oct. 1833. 
> Lear Sir,—I apprehend if we had well practised the ma- 
+i 


nurkag of our lands, we would have had a better population, 
and by cherishing a homestead, it would supersede moving 
to the West, chilling unto death with the ague, ur moving 
back again for the comforts of civilized life. Where we 
desire large crops, exhaustion comes apace, and by conse- 
uence, some return must be made for the rich harvest 
athered, or barrenness willensue. First, then, in this all- 
important branch of husbandry (too much neglected) stands 
cotton-seed. Amy time before warm weather, open a fur- 
rowand deposit the seed and cover over. They should 
be neither wet nor heated, but pure and sound fit for 
planting. If they are heated, they emit a dank and offen- 
sive smell of putridity, and disorder the labourers with 
bilious or other fevers. if they are killed they are thrown 
on the hill of young corn. In April, their heat and plastic 
powers penetrate the soil, and it is surprising how great 
an influence so small a quantity as a single handful will 
have upon a poor impoverished hill of corn; and it is, 
not transient for the stalks will well remember it, by 
yielding a corresponding fulness of heavy ears, to the 
gatherer in October. But a material objection to this 
plan is, that much of the manure is washed away by 
drenching rains; much evaporated by the heat of the 
sun, and still more swept off by the high scorching 
winds of March and April. These several causes les- 
sen the sterling commodity materially, and furnish a 
strong argument for depositing them in February or ear- 
lier, safe under cover. Contiguous to these, plant your 
corn crop, and they will yield to the land a vegetable spirit, 
like unto the alluvion of the Mississippi, or the overflow- 
ings of the Nile, free from the chelera or plagues common 
to these rivers. The cart and hands will move four times 
as much seed as stable manure, and one ton will improve 
quadruple as much old land as any other manure. Mr. 
Wright, of Columbia County, has experimented in every 
way of manuring this with seed, and gives this as certainly 
the best method, and so high does it stand, in his opinion, 
that every bushel is estimated at 20 cents. It is preferred 
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for maize or Indian corn, yet scattered over the fields and 
ploughed in with small grain, it exerts a most happy effect 
at harvest. * 

Next, in importance, stands farm-yard manure, viz. all 
that made from the domestic animals, which may be incFeas- 
ed to any extent you chooseto carry it. Halfa dozen milch 
cattle, and double that number of horses, in a pen a hundred 
feet square, will, in one year, make five hundred loads of 
manure. Corn and cotton stalks, cobs and straw should first 
be trodden to pieces and heaped up; afterwards haul in 
leaves from the woodland, decayed timber, mud, virgin 
earth, weeds, &c. Much labour is saved by inclosing one 
or more acres, ploughing the lot up; covering it over with 
leaves or stalks; penning the livestock thereon for afew 
weeks, and ploughing it over again—it is then fit for the 
seed. Then move the pen to another spot. This saves 
the labour of piling up, carting off, and is excellent econo- 
my. Stable manure should go into the hill with seed-corn 
at the time of planting in March. At this time the fibrous 
vegetable matter is dissolving, and gives a corresponding 
increase to the thrifty crop, but if fermentation has not gone 
far enongh, particularly in dry weather, it yields a gross 

ekind of nourishment and injures by firing, as the disease 
is called : if heaped too long its essential qualities are dis- 
sipated and it becomes a mere dead mass. 

An additional and useful branch of manuring, consists 
in excluding all animals from the fields, and turning under 
with a bar-shear plough, all the growth of weeds, briars, 
&c. nothing should be burned ; two or three horses, with 
a large plough will be necessary. Mr. Watkins, of Elbert, 
has practised this with great success. When the fields 
are much exhausted he keeps them two years enclosed, 
and his three ploughings give a depth to the soil and thrif- 
tiness and fulness of crop, equal to its original fertility. 
Yet it requires much timber to keep it fenced. 


SUBSCRIBER. 
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Art. XC.—0n the Smut in Wheat ; by THomas PARKER. 
e‘‘ Rockey Grove, Abbeville District, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—So much has been written on the smut in 
whéat by men of science, as well as by experienced and 
skillful agriculturists, and.such very opposite opinions are 
held on the subject, that it would be presumptuous in me 
to attempt more than merely to give a brief account of the 
ditforen*Bpinions about it, and the means recommended 
for extirpating it. This much, perhaps, may be accep- 
tabic to some of the readers of your very useful journal, 
who may not have met with the productions above alluded 
to, or may not retain in their memories the steep recom- 
mended. Man? persons believe that the smut, let it have 
originated how it may, isa highly contagious disease, 
communicable to pure wheat in a variety of ways, by 
putting it into a sack, or laying it on a i. in or on 
which smutted wheat has been, or by threShing or win- 
nowing machines, and in short, by such various insidious 
means, that it is impossible to guard against it without 
the aid of washes, styptics, &c., but by the use of which it 
may be effectually guarded against, or extirpated, some 
say the first year, others in two or three years. On the 
other hand, many deny that it is contagious, and contend, 
that smut is occasioned by the state of the weather; by 
the situation of the land; by the nature of the soil; by the 
puncture of the grain while green by a bug; by sowing it 
in the dark of the moon; and by various other causes 
different from contagion, and that washes, steeps, &e. 
will not have any effect. An English writer, who appears 
to be an intelligent man as well as an experienced agricul- 
turist, and who holds the former opinion, recommends any 
person having doubts on the subject, to take a few hands- 
ful of perfectly clean and pure wheat, wash it well in pure 
water and sow a part of it in some convenient place; then 
to put the remainder together with a portion of the fine 
black dust of smut into a small bag, shake them well toge- 
ther, and after letting it remain in the bag a day or two 
to dry, sow it at a distance from the other, and the pro- 
duce of the two different sowings will, he says, remove all 
doubt. 

If it is a contagious disease, it is important that every 
agriculturist who grows wheat should be convinced of. it, 
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and a more simple and satisfactory method of ascertaining 
it cannot well be offered. As far as my oWh experiente 
goes, I can only say, that washing in pure water alone will 
not in two years remove the smut, though it appears, to 
prevent its increase, if it does not diminish it; and. that 
the Lawler, which I have sowed for several years without 
changing the seed, in the dark as well as the light of the 
moon, in the different situations and soils, and which has, 
during its growth, experienced every variety ‘@f weather, 
has not had the’smut—the Lawler was free from it when I 
got it; the other, which was the Haley, was not. From 
all that I have read, heard, and observed, I cannot but 
believe the smut to be contagious, and that it can be les- 
sened, if not extirpated, by washing the wheat well, and 
steeping it in some one of the solutions recommended, and 
shall in fature act upon this opinion$ though I readily ad- 
mit that it may commence in some other way. There are 
many kinds®ef steeps recommended, amongst which, solu- 
tions of nitric and sulphuric acid are said to be very effi- 
eacious, but as these would be destructive to the seed in 
unskilful hands, I shall take no further notice of them. 
The preparation of arsenic may also be effectual, but its 
use for this purpose has occasioned no little mischief. ‘The 
undermentioned steeps perfectly harmless, and said to be 
efficacious, and the materials of some of them in the. pos- 
session of every farmer. Before any of them are used, 
however, the wheat should be well washed, and in wash- 
ing, the refuse and light grains should be skimmed off, 
the wheat well rubbed and the water changed until that 
which is poured off the wheat is as pure as it was when 
poured on; or it may be placed into close wicker or ham- 
per baskets, immersed into running water, well stirred, 
shook, and the refuse skimmed off; for though the wash- 
ing alone will not remove the smut altogether, yet it is a 
great auxiliary. After the wheat is well washed, put it 
into a barrel or tub, and pour on it, until it is covered, any 
one of the following steeps or preparations. 

No. 1.—-Make a pickle or brine of salt and water strong 
enough to float a new laid egg; in which the wheat should 
remain at least twelve hours, The pickle when drained 
off with the addition of a little more salt will answer to 
steep more wheat in. The wheat when taken out should 
he spread on a floor to dry, and well sifted over and mix- 
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ed up whilst yet wet with hot slacked lime sufficient to se- 
parate the grains. One gallon of unslacked lime is suf- 
ficient for one bushel of wheat. If spread thin on the 
floor and occasionally turned, the wheat will not injure if 
not sown in a fortnight. 

No. 2.—Immerse the wheat into, or sprinkle it over 
with, stale chamber-ley, and then sift over it lime. This 
though cheaper, is not as advisable as No. 1, because as 
there is considerable danger of the seed being injured by 
the strength of the chamber-ley, the operation is frequent- 
ly not sufficiently performed; the wheat must also be im- 
mediately sowed, for if kept out of the ground for a time, 
its vegetating power will be destroyed. 

No. 3.—Immerse the wheat in lime water from 12 to 
24 hours. 

No. 4.—Immerse in ley, made of wood ashes, from 12 
to 24 hours. 

No..5.—Make some ley, such as is used fér linen, in a 
tub, putting four pounds of water to one pound of ashes. 
To the ley from from 100lbs. ashes and 400lbs. water, add 
15ibs. lime, which will prepare 16 bushels of wheat.— 
Heat the ley as hot.as you can bear your hand in it, put 
the wheat into a basket and plunge it into the ley, stir it 
with a stick, drain off the ley from the wheat into the tub, 
and spread it on a floor to dry. 

No. 6.—Dissolve five pounds of blue vitriol in hot water, 
add as much cold water as may be sufficient to cover three 
bushels of wheat. ‘Let the wheat continue in the liquid 5 
or 6 hours, then spread it on the floor to dry. If quick 
lime can be afforded, take of it at the rate of one gallon 
unslacked lime to one bushel of wheat, slacken the lime 
by pouring water on it, and whilst warm sift it over the 
wheat before it gets dry, and turn the wheat over well so 
as to mix equally the lime. Lime, though highly advanta- 
geous, is not indispensably necessary. After nine bushels 
have been steeped, then add to the liquid Ilb. blue vitriol 
for every three bushels, until thirty bushels have been 
steeped, when the liquid is unfit for further use. 

1 am informed that a preparation of blue vitriol or blue 
stone has been used for this purpose with great and deci- 
ded success in several parts of this district. 

In the New-England Farmer, it is said, ‘‘ There is very 
little doubt that washing is the most effectual part of all 
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the recipes. Salt dissolyéf in water is as good as any 
complex preparation.” The value of salt as a preventa- 
tive or remedy was discovered by accident in England. 
A ship laden with wheat happened to be sunk in the chan- 
nel: Some of the wheat was got up before it was ruifed 
and immediately sowed. The crop from this wheat was 
free from smut in a neighbourhood where smut abounded 
all round. Sinee then, the English farmers generally 
steep their wheat in sea-water or salt-brine befgre sowing 
it. » fit 


Respectfully, yours. 
THOMAS PARKER. 





Art. XCI.—Observations on the Rot in Cotton; by 8. 
‘“* Gedtgia, October 4, 1833. 


Dear Sir,—I have planted my whole crop of cotton this 
year with Alvarado seed, and there is norot in it. Ihave 
read numerous essays in the papers as well as those in 
your work, on the subject of rot in cotton. None of them 
are satisfactory to me, or do I believe, to the public, for 
public sentiment is still unsettled with regard to it. As 
to an insect perforating the boll, I have never believed. 
Why in some latitudes do grapes blight differently in dif- 
ferent places? Soil and difference of culture produce a 
great difference in the same neighbourhood. I am now 
more satisfied than ever, that the natural operation of soil, 
or climate, or both combined more probably, on the plant, 
produce the disease. Why else is it that cotton from these 
seed do not rot until three or four years. A sufficient 
time for the constitution of the plant to become changed 
by the influence of these causes. If produced by an inseet, 
why should they avoid the bolls of Alvarado cotton, and 
prey exclusively on the bolls of our common cotten in the 
same field? A fact proveable in every*instance where it 
has been tried, both here and in your state. 
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If it be urged that there may possibly be something un- 
palatable to these marauders in the Alvarado, which is not 
in the other plant :—then it proves the theory. But, Sir, 
there is a marked difference in the growth of the cotton. 
The leaf of the Alvarado is more delicate, and there ap- 
pears fewer of them on the stock, which appearance is pro-~ 
bably produced by the more delicate developement of the 
leaf. I am inclined to believe, that the effect of our soil 
and climag@*is to produce a larger and more luxuriant fo- 
liage, which shading the fruit too much, produces the dis- 
ease. In Carolina, some of your planters have been plant-, 
ing this cotton for four or five years, and they can say 
whether thiS alteration takes place in that soil. 

I have thrown out these hints to you, that you may, if 
you see proper, and judge them of sufficient import, 
place them in such light before the public, as will call 
their attention to the subject. Having a cotton plant 
among us exeinpt from this disease, offers affair field for 
investigation to the inquiring and observing mind, and in- 
creases the probability of arriving completely at the 
truth. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


Art. XCIL.—Suggestions relative to the planting of Oats ; 
. by A YounG PLANTER. 


‘‘ Colleton District, March 16, 1833. 


Mr. Editor,—If I am interesting to any of the readers 
of the Southern Agriculturist, I shall feel gratified, and if 
noty Ishall feel satisfied that I am doing what every friend 
to agriculture ought to do. 

Mr. ‘“‘Tyro,” says, in his piece in the February num- 
ber, he believes, that there are many of your readers who 
could make valuable corfmunications; but because they 
cannot make knoWn what would place them on a list with 
the renowned agriculturist of the day, that they will not 
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write at all. Now, if there be any who are labouring wt 
der that opinion, I beg that they will come out: and Tet 
us judze of that ourselves. If they will only make a be- 
ginning, 1 think, I will try and get all out of them I 
can, by asking questions, as I am a young planter, and 
want information. 1 sometimes turn to my Southern 
Agric oicrist, to see if T cannot find what I want to know, 
but | iook in vain. Hf they will only reflect for a moment, 
of vhat advantage they might be to the yo lanters, 
I Bel satisfied that they would no longer remain silent on 
tie subject. 

i am astonished, Mr. Editor, that the planters in gene- 
ral do not plant more largely of oats than they do}; I think, 
myself, that if the planters had ever thought more on the 
subject, 1 am perfectly satisfied, that they would plant, at 
least, one-third of their corn-fields in oats, as one bushel of 
oats are as good on a plantation as a half bushel of corn 
for horses. “Land that will turn out 10 bushels of corn, 
will male 20 bushels of oats; they are easier planted and 
attended than corn, and can be planted at a season that a 
planter is not pushed for time. Now suppose a planter 
plants 30 acres of corn for his crop, jf he makes up his 
mind to plant one-third of his corn-field in oats, he will 
plant 19 acres in oats: now he can attend 20 acres better 
than he can 30. Iknow every planter will admit that, to 
be a fact, and facts are stubborn things. 

[am clear, Mr. Editor, for saving time and labour; alk 
the trouble with oats is to plant and reapthem. If a 
planter has time he can hoe his oats, but they can do with- 
out it. If every planter was to plant oats as a part of his 
crop, we would not be dependent on the North for our 
out-seeds; some people say that the bought seed are bet- 
ter than the seed raised here, but I am of the contra- 
ry opinion myself. I am sorry that I did not think of 
this subject before this time, as it is almost too late 
this season, but if nothing happens the next year, & will 
try it. °»® ° 

I only regret that this communication is not practical, as 
I like practice more than theory, but if these suggestions 
be of any service to you, Mr. Fgitor. you are at liberty te 
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make use of them; wishing you every success in your 
Agriculturist. 


- [remain, yours, very respectfully, 


A YOUNG PLANTER. 





Art. XCIII.—Remarks on Elementary Substances, as ap- 
plicable to Agriculture ; by CHELSEA. 


** Newbern, August 7, 18353. 


Dear Sir,—Should you think the followimg has any 
connexion with agriculture, itis at your service. 

There are certain elementary substances of which both 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral classes are formed. 

These elementary substances are oxygen, hydrogen, 
®. carbon and nitrogen, and perhaps a few others, and they 


are imperishable. 

Combined in different proportions, and acted upon by 
the stimulants of heat, electricity and light, they form all 
ec, 3 here beiow. 

. The earth, and the things that are upon, and about it, 
is a unit, and subsists upon itself. It is perpetually chang- 
ing its appearance, by destroying the existing individuais, 
and supplying their places by a succeeding generation. 
Change and youth, and enjoyment, are its principal aim. 
Determinate laws govern the whole. 

That which perishes is not the substance, but the form 
of the thing. Hence, death is but a change of form. 

Besides the elementary substance§, there is an inte!li- 
gent,principle which moulds them into various forins, and 
endows them with life. . 

There is but a specified quantity of these elementary 
substances, to which there is neither a subtraction nor 
an addition, and the inergase of one class necessarily re- 
quires the diminytion of Mn other class. If the class of 
animals is increased, the classes of vegetables, and mine- 
rals, must be diminished. If a species of one class is 
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incregsed, there must be a consequent diminution of other 
species. There must be death to sugply life. Life is the 
active, and death is the passive principle. There isa 
transinutation of classes, and species, into each other. 
Hence, should the farmer wish to increase his grain crop, 
all he has to do, is to procure dead matter, of a putrisci- 
ble kind, and mix it thoroughly with the soil, and plant 
therein his seed, and cultivate it well, by keeping away all 
intruders that would assist in feasting upon his deposits. 
Let his seed-corn have the whole benefit of the repast 
Which he has prepared for it, and he will not be disappoint- 
ed in his anticipations. 

Vegetables, like animals, eat, drink and sleep. They 
propagate their kind like animals. There is no absolute 
characteristic difference between plants and animals; the 
simplest individuals of either class being not distinguisha- 
ble by our senses. Who could expect to raise a horse 
without giving him food? «And is a vegetable not more 
unable to procure its food than a horse? ‘The horse might, 
by the aid of his legs, get something; but the vegetable, 
(poor thing,) is deprived of this help, and is stationary. It 
can only subsist upon what it has immediately around it, 
and if it does not find its food there, it must die. Every 
farmer, therefore, should feed, not only his horse, but his 
vegetables: or he cannot raise them. Nature, it is true, 
has dispersed, upon the face of the earth, the elementary 
principles of life, but they are unequally dispersed. It is 
the business of him who wishes to augment production in 
any particular locality, to augment in that locality, these 
principles. If he does not, he will probably have but a 
meagre supply of puny individuals. Nature has supplied 
the materials and has left it with us to diminish or aug- 
ment life, in particular places, and to control the species’ 
of production. 

Look at that forest and see the elements of production. 
In what quantity they abound. Look upon the earth be- 
neath those"trees. See, lying there and dissipated by the 
winds, the materials in profusien, which may be convert- 
ed into grain, grass, or flesh. And farmer, will you not 
use them? Will you not deposit}them within your soil ? 
Will you stand listless and say, “‘I have Abraham for my 
father.” Go! go into the forest—gather, in the best man- 
ner that you can, those leaves—carry them into your fields 
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and deposit them beneath the soil. Let them rot in peace, 
and when this is effected, and seed-time arrives, s6w or 
plant your grain, aut be diligent in keeping away all in- 
truders, and your harvest will be abundant. Do you not 
desire plenty? Then seek it, and seek it in the only way in 
which it is, legitimately, to be found, by an honest indus- 
try, directed by a knowledge of your profession. If you 
have not these, then get them with all expedition, for if 
you do not, your wishes will be but idle dreams. Nature 
has a spare hand for the idle and the ignorant. Slie likes 
them not, and treats them as paupers upon her bounty: 
Her honest, and industrious, and intellizent children are 
her favourites, and she rewards them generously. 

Nature loves change. She is effecting it continually. 
This should teach cultivators to alternate their crops. The 
nearer we follow her in our designs, the more successful 
we shall be in them. Does she make mistakes’ In in- 
dividual instances she may produce a monster, but gene- 
rally she is right, otherwise her works, ere this, must have 
been a wreck. Upon a great scale “there is no mistake— 
there can be none,” and what signifies an individual blun- 
der?’ It is but an exception to her general rule. 


Your friend, 
CHELSEA, 





Art. XCIV.—Remaris on the Long-leaved Pine, in reply 
to ** An Inquirer ;” by CHELSEA. 
** Newbern (N. C.) Sept. 1833. 

Dear Sir,—In the 9th number of the present volume, 
“An Inquirer,” proposes to cultivate, for domestic use, 
the long-leaved pine, and in order to propagate it, he 
proposes to ‘“ strew the old fields with its seeds.” If 
he should proceed in this way to propagate this tree, 
in all probability he willbe disappointed in the result. 
Every old field that I am acquainted with, invariably 
produces the short-leaved pine, although they may be 
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surrounded by the long-leaved ones. It is singular, 
but it is certain, that the pines, which spring ap and 
grow in our old fields, are always’ of the short-leaved 
sort. Ihave never known an instance to the contrary. 
The seeds from which they germinate, must, in.all proba- 
bility, have been of the long-leaved pines, as it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that none but those of the other species 
could have been deposited there, when in many instances, 
the old field is surrounded with the long-leaveth pines ex- 
clusively. ‘The cultivation of the soil seems to gypfit it to 
Hi produce the long-leaved variety. ‘They never grow upon 
land that has been cultivated in this section of North-Caro- 
lina. On the gonttrary, the short, and the long-leaved 
varieties will both grow, side by side, in the same forest. 
Nature loves change and variety. Are they not ‘the spice 
of life?” We know that both soil and climate have their 
influence on vegetation: and the former certainly does 
influence the long-leaved pine. No one can doubt it who 
has observed the facts—of an.old field surrounded by the 
long-leaved pines, and its preducing none but the shert- 
leaved ones. We lave the varieties of this latter pine— 
the short-leaved, and the rosemary, of a still shorter leaf. 

Iso two varieties of the long-leaved—tlie pitch-pine, with a 
mall top, making our best lumber, and the turpentines® 
pine, which is more sappy, and hasa largetop. They all 
grow in the same forest; sometimes the one, and some- 
times the other variety, predominating. I give ihese tacts 
that ‘“‘ An Inquirer” may investigate them before he pro- 
ceeds to “ strew his old field.” 

Let not “* An Inguirer”’ too hastily condemn the ‘ thou- 

sands of acres of old field, now ov ergrown W ith lobloliy,” 
nor proceed to “to cut them down” before he takes coun- 
sel of his prudence; for, although they be not of equal 
value with better trees, yet they are of much more value 
than no trees, as, by their shade, they enrich the soil, and 
their annual droppings, if sedulously collected and applied 
to his exhausted acres, will (from my experience of their 
good effect) gradually enrich them. And, Sir, I have 
thought that so soon as a planter has land enough cleared 
to admit of a judicious cultivation, by a proper rotation of 
crops, he should, by all means, clear no more, but spare 
his trees, for fencing, fuel, and for other purposes, and 
above all, for their annual supply of vegetable matter, 
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from,which to manure the cultivated land, continually ex- 
hausting from cropping it. The trees, in the mean time, 
are growing in size, and adding to their annual value, 
and the value of the cleared land, by affording a ¢onstant 
resource of enriching mater ials, increasing, by a hand- 
some pel centage, the yearly income of their provident 
owner. 

Besides these advantages, is there a man, or a woman, 
of the least sensibility, or taste, who is not agreeably ex- 
cited ata@Beeing these children of the forest—the decidous 
oak, the green pine, and the many other trees, which, 
generally beautify the landscape. And who dos not 
intuitively shrink from a view of a barrémwaste—an un- 
limited expanse of nothingness—a gloomy, interminable, 
sameness of an exhausted, and a barren nature, where all 
is dead and dying. 

Spare the trees and manure the soil, and cease to be a 
destroyer of nature’s fairest works. 


Your friend, 
CHELSEA. 


Art. XCV.—Observations and Queries on Fences, Rais- 
ing Hogs and Cattle, and reclaiming Swamp Lands ; by 


A ROSTIC. 
“ August 17, 1817. 


Sir,—I have frequently thought of addressing you, not 
for the purpose of giving but obtaining information, but I 
have never been abie to sit still long enough, except when 
tov fatigued to hold a pen in my hand. If I may judge 
for myself, there is nothing so out of place with a planter 
as letter-writing, or writing of any sort, unless it be the 
hieroglyphics of his plantation books. The largest por- 
tion of his time is necessarily devoted to riding over his 
fields, planning and executing his various improvements, 
visiting his stock, and attending to his sick. When he 
comes home he is too fatigued to do more than examine 
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the almanac or run over a newspapers, or playwith his 
children. If iie has an hour for recreation, it is mecessariiy 
given up to his gun or fishing-rod. How is it possible, 
then, for hii to write, particularly for the press. The 
complaint of the agricultural journals are therefore unrea- 
sonable, and to expect to get from him more than his sub- 
scription, to support such a W ork, argues ignorance of his 
habits, duties, and inclinations. ‘As a general rule, when 
you find a planter figuring in the papers as a writer, you 
may be sure he is neglecting something more rtant, 
and if he is not already, soon will be on the w re of 
his factor’s balance sheet. On this account, I have my- 
self great misgiving at taking my pen in hand, and hope I 
may be tempted ne more todo so. Having, however, be- 
guu, according to my of always finishing a job, I will 
go on with what Fj ed to say. 

Living chiefly on my_own soil, and having but little com- 
inunication with other planters, except at the races, or the 
legislature, (in the lobby of which I am sometimes found,) 
or at political meetings, on all of which.oecasions my mind 
is too much engrossed with other matters to converse much 
about planting, further than on the general subject of the 

rops and prices , I may display great ignorance in seek- 
*,. from you, or some of your correspondents, the infor- 
mation that I do. There are many subjects not of pres- 
sing necessity, on which I should be glad to be informed, 
as (not being old) I may live to require the knowledge. 
The time is coming when there will be great difficulty in 
this country in procuring proper materials for feneimg. 
As to walling—for one, I have not a stone on. mygplanta- 
tion large enough to throw at a bird. As to hedging, it 
would require a lifetime to get a good and sufficient hedge, 
and the annual trimming and planting Would be more trou- 
ble than to make a crop. As to ditching, the same objec- 
tion applies, and to all three of these an insuperable ob- 
stacle is, that they would usually be worth ten times over 
the land they inclose, which wouid generally be worn out 
before they could be finished to any useful extent. My 
own impression is, that the planters should lay in a store 
of durable timber, which might be perpetuatéd with little 
expense from generation to generation. A fence of locust 
rails will last a century, and may be moved a century from 
one field to another as fast as the land is worn out, or until 
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that edging revovolution takes place which will produce the 
habit of Sustaining lands forever, by judicious planting and 
iis is stated by General Harrison, of Ohio, 
that there ag now a Catalpa stake in that country, which 
was known to have been fart of a stockade in 1770, and 
is still perfeetly sound. The durability of this weed is not 
generally known, and ?f this be true, the luxuriance of its 
growth here, makes it invaluable. But this will be a sub- 
ject of speculation more interesting to the next generation 
than thigjjin my neighbourhood, as wilh many others which 
L_ need tet mention now. , 

» There isa desideratum in-planting, that presses more 
Cleselys, It is the decided interest of every planter 
to teed his negroes not only,well, but high. That is 
with, the: greatest abundance mibstantial food. No 
ove who has to buy his/meaiigam ever be convinced 
of this. He uld theretore raise. How to do so 
is the dittieulty.§ Many plantesseffirm that it*is, cheaper 
to buy than to gaise, and in the present state of our know- 
ledge, I have no »t that itis <i alithose, who have not 
good grass and ¢ane pastures. The man who could re- 
cominend cheap grasses, and goodwyinter forage for stock, 
would do more service to the planters than even the InVe Ty 
tor of a new rice-mill or cotton-gim. 

Now and then, I see in themewspapers, statements of 
how to-fatten hogs, and stall-feed beeves, but it is invaria- 
bly on a small scale, and besides, costing, in every in- 
stance, all that it comes to, cannot be extended so as to 
supply the wants of an ordinary plantation, without super- 
sedi er important plantation affairs. We are told 
how y hundred pounds of ruta-baga turnips are raised 
on an acre of ground, and how many wagon loads of ma- 
nure were put on the acre, but not how many bales of cot- 
ton that very manure would have made in addition to keep- 
ing.in good heart, land upon which one must depend for 
the main chance. Mauure isa cash article and must not be 
fed away to.stock. Besides, these very ruta-baga either 
come in too soon or too late, when you have pumkins 
and pea-fields that will last as long as they do, or when 
you have the common grasses abundant enough to answer 
your purpose. Now,I should like to know something that 
will do to support a considerable stoek of hogs and cattie, 
say 300 of the former and 200 of the latter, from Ohrist- 
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mas till April, that is cheaper than corn and fodder, or 
hay, and something to fatten them for killing, that will not 
cos! as much as the meat is worth. if any of your cor- 
respondents can suggest any thing, he will render the pub- 
in general a very great service. The farmer of England 
and the North are always discussing their breeds with hogs 
and cattle; but these discussions are in a measure useless 
to us, because the same breed will not tlirive here and with 
them. It would be very useful for us to know what breeds 
suited our climate and pasturage best, and if any one has had 
sufficient experience, to ascertain the facts, it would be 
particularly advantageous to know what breeds are best 
suited to the different situations—of high, and low lands, 
pine and oak woods, sandy and clay soil, broken and flat 
surface, &c. &c. In fact, any sound general rule for the 
management of a stock, that did not involve details, which 
a negro never could understand, and a planter could 
not afford to employ a white man to attend to, would be a 
valuable acquisition. Much more valuable than all the 
remedies for diseases in the Farmer and Grazier’s books. 
Neither hogs or cattle are worth doctoring when they get 
sick. I never pretend to it, unless with some favourite 
animal from affection for it. I always let them get well 
themselves or die; taking care when a disease appears 
contagious, to separate the well from the sick, and some- 
times to change the pasturage. 

There is another desideratum with planters equally 
pressing. The period is at hand—/as come, when it is 
absolutely necessary to reclaim some of our swamp lands. 
Unless they can be rendered secure from the smallest as 
well as the greatest fresh, they will never do to depend on 
for cotton, and the planter must fail who attempts it. 
Now, nothing is so important, nothing can add so much to 
the wealth, not only of individuals, but the whole state, as 
the adoption and execution of a safe plan of damming. 
The low grounds of South-Carolina constitute a source 
of wealth that is incalculable. We have millions of acres 
now lying in unprofitable waste, which are destined some 
day or other to support myriads of people, and to consti- 
tute the basis of our prosperity and strength. While the 
dykes of Holland exist either in fact or in history, it will 
not do to say that our swamps cannot be reclaimed, and 
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although I will admit that it is cheaper to buy lands in the 
West, than attempt it universally at present, yet there are 
many tracts which may be dammed now with smal! ex- 
pense, and which every thing considered, it will be far 
cheaper to reclaim than to emigrate. In many parts of 
the State the work has begun, and it must go on gradu- 
ally. I have a tract myself which | intend to dam, and 
it would render me great service to receive the opinions 
of some intelligent and experienced planter on the subject. 
A Mr. Burr, in Maryland, I think, has got outa patent 
lately for building dams, which it is said will resist the 
greatest flood. The patent must relate to mill-dams, and 
its principle must be that of letting off water. ‘There can 
be but one principle in a river r-dam, that is main-strength. 
No mere art can elude the impetous and pervading cur- 
rent, which at the same instant assails you in front, never 
in the rear, and surrounds you upon every side. ‘There 
are, however, various plans of giving strength in a cheap 
manner. The surest way, undoubtedly, would be to make 
a mountain barrier at once, like that which Dr. Johnson 
reared around Rasselas. But that would cost too much to 
be attempted by mere men. How the purpose may be 
best effected with the least expense, is the great question. 
In the hope that some one may think it worth while to an- 
swer, I beg leave to ask the following questions: 

What proportion should the base of a dam bear to the 
height? Some say f,etoone—will not three to one be suf- 
ficient, except when much exposed to much washing ? What 
proportion should the top bear to both or either. How wide 
and deep should the centre ditch be, and how is it best to fill 
it? Would a puddled wall in the centre from the bottom 
of the diteh to the top of the dam, increase the strength in 
proportion to the trouble? Would a wall of logs in the 
centre, or before, or behind the dam be worth the labour 
or expense? Should there be a ditch on both the outside 
and inside of the dam; if net, what side is preferable ? 
How far should the ditch be from the dam? How many 
cubic feet will a hand throw up ina day? How is the 
best way to work women and small negroes who cannot 
handle « spade, and the spade hands when they can no 
longer throw to the top? Of trays, wheelbarrows, or 
carts, which are the fastest? And which the best?) Which 
the cheapest on the whole? Why is it that old dams break 
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after standing a great many shocks, and sometimes being 
run over by the waters? If otter and water-rats occasion 
it, what is the best plan of taking them? Should grasses 


or shrubs be planted on the dams, and what kinds of either? 


I should esteem it a great favour to receive answers to 
the questions. Besides giving very useful information to 
the public, and will save many planters from suffering by 
raw experiments. 

I observed, lately, in your journal, that some of the plan- 
ters have given an account of his manner of managing his 
slaves. I read it with great interest, and should be glad 
to hear from other planters, provided they will, as this 
one appears to have done—tell the naked and unvarnished 
truth. Such statements, together with the amount of pro- 
ceeds a hand, and the number of deaths and degree of 
sickness, would be invaluable statutes to slave-holders. 
There can be no doubt but that our slave-labour is the cheap- 
est in the world, considering its efficiency, and that the 
slaves are the healthiest and happiest of any class of la- 
bourers on the face of the earth. These statements would 
shew it, and also explode the stupid and rediculous idea 
which I see expressed so often, that slave cultivation im- 
poverishes the soil more than that of the whiteman. I 
have never heard nor can I conceive a single reason for 
this absurd notion. The planters here do wear out their 
lands, but it is their own fault for which their slaves are 
no more answerable than their mules. 

But I must stop. If any one should grow tired in read- 
ing this long essay, I give him asa consolation, the assur- 
ance, that he cannot be half so much fatigued as I am in 


writing it. A RUSTIC. 








PART II. 


SELECTIONS. 


Arr. LXXVII.— The influence of the Origin of Seeds on the 
quantity and quality of crops; by Dr. Bronn, Professor of 
Rural and Sylvan Economy in the University of Liege. 


[Translated for the Farmer’s Register, from the Journal d’ Agriculture etc. 
des Pays Bass. ] 


Even to the present day, the cultivators of forest trees have 
not thought of taking advantage of a phenomenon which 1- pre- 
seuted to us in the cultivation of agricuitural plants, and which, 
although it has never yet been sufficiently ex plained, is nevertheless 
well established. This phenomenon is the influence which seed 
exerts on the quantity and quality of the crop which is produced 
from it, according to the different nature of the soil aud climate 
from which this seed has been procured. ‘The good results of 
this influence have appeared after using seed from a cold cli- 
mate and a tenacious and cold soil, in a warm climate and a 
dry and light soil: but they are also equally appareut under 
circumstances quite the reverse, provided the svil be not too dry 
and barren, and the seed has had the opportuniiy of being deve- 
loped and coming to perfect maturity. It appears then that the 
two opposite kinds of soils and climate profit equelly from a 
change of seed. Let us consider and examine at first a few ob- 
servations which may serve to explain this phenomenon, and 
thence endeavour to deduce the physiological law, and apply it 
to the cultivation of trees. 

The advantages resulting from a change of seed are generally 
recognized in the cultivation of the cereal plants. In some 
mountainous countries, in Scotland, for example, they bring the 
seed from the low country and from the plains, where the climate 
is more mild, aud consequently the seed more forward, a quali- 
ty which it always preserves for several generations. We are 
convinced that the cultivator of this mountainous district, if he 
always used seed from his own crops, would reap later and later 
harvests, so that at last perhaps they would not come to perfect ma- 
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turity ; a circumstance easily explained by the short duration of the 
summers in the mountains. If on the other hand, the cul ivator 
of a flat country, the climate of which is mild and the soil dry 
and light, continually made use of own seed, it would head every 
year sooner, the stalks would become sliorter, and the heads and 
grains smaller and smaller, and in time there would result but 
a poor produce. In this last case the cultivator brings his seed 
with advantage from a country more cold, the soil of which 
is good and substantial. Probably these are the circumstances 
on which rests entirely the difference between the cereal plants 
of summer and those of winter, a difference too variable to be 
easily determined. 

The flax without doubt, presents us with the most striking ex- 
ample of this phenomenon. We, with great advautage to our 
crops, bring our seed from Riga, i. e. from a colder elimate— 
the sowing of which causes the grain to be slowly formed, and 
thus leaves more time for the developement of the stalk, which 
is the principal object of its cultivation. ‘To judge by analogy, 
we would be led to believe that the result would be the same, 
were we to obtain from a colder country and a colder soil the 
grain of the clover and other plants used for forage, in the culti- 
vation of which our object is large stalks and a well developed 
foliage. Even at the present day we are without expenence on 
this head. 

Generally, all plants which are principally cultivated for their 
grain or fruit, need little or no manure; while manure is neces- 
sary for those plants from which we wish vo obtain large stalks 
and leaves.* 

Fruit trees which shoot vigorously, generally bear little or no 
fruit; and every circumstance, which on the other haud pre- 
vents the too great growth of wood, favours the formation of 
fruit. On this observation rest the cultivation of dwarf fruit 
trees, and espaliers ; also that of the vine, &c. &c. 

Field plants and plants of the kitchen garden (under equal 
circumstances in other respects,) blossom sooner in dry, warm 
and clear summers, and their stalks as well as leaves are smal- 
ler, than in rainy and cloudy summers. 

From these and many other analogous observations, we can 
deduce a physiological law of the greatest importance in the cul- 
tivation of plants, to wit: Every thing which favours the dis- 


* The author’s meaning must be taken with reference to the usual rotations 
of his country, according to which, crops raised for their seeds, are preceded 
or followed by grass crops, or others, in which the bulk of the Ne ee Pa is 
of far more importance than the quantity or the perfection of the seeds—and 
according to his theory, crops of the latter kind would receive so much more 
benefit from manure than the former, that economy requires the tarmer’s limi- 
ted stock of manure should be given to the one kind, and not to the other.— 
Ed. Farm. Reg. 
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proportioned growth of vegetables, opposes or retards their 
propagation or formation of fruit; and vice versa, the formation 
of fruit is hastened and forwarded at all times when exterior cir- 
cumstances prevent the full developement and disproportioned 
growth of the stalk. 

Now to apply this law to the rearing of trees, I ought first to 
remark that many of the phenomena which I have mentioned, 
are equally apparent in the vegetation of forest trees, although 
they have not been so much noticed. In fact we see the greater 
part of our forest trees bear seeds sooner, more often, and in 
greater quantities, with a south exposure, and in a dry and light 
soil, than with a north exposure, and on a cold and stiff soil ; 
while under the latter circumstances they acquire greater dimen- 
sions. 

Many trees, the birch for example, vary with regard to the 
time of budding and formation of seed, some being forward, and 
others late. It is well ascertained that those which bud late, 
have the hardest, heaviest, and in every respect the best timber ; 
aud increase more in volume within a certain time, than the 
more forward kind. It is not yet proved that the same pheno- 
mena may take place relative to age, i. e. that there may be va- 
rieties which blossom and bear seeds, and the growth of which 
consequently diminishes at different ages. This appears very 
probable, since we frequently see larches, firs, birches, &c. trees 
which had their origin in a cold and elevated country, bear seeds 
in a low, dry and warm country, after having scarcely reached 
the age of ten or fifteen years, and ten or fifteen feet in height ; 
and the growth of which afterwards becomes sensibly slower. 

From this observation we may conclude that the trees of cold 
climates produced from seeds gathered in dry and level coun- 
tries will degenerate after many years to dwarf trees, shrubs, 
bushes, &c. which will scarcely ever be of any value as forest 
trees. Every attentive cultivator of forest trees will have alrea- 
dy noticed similar examples, which will justify this conclusion. 

From all that precedes, | deduce for the rearing of timber 
trees tus general law; it is necessary to procure, as far as pos- 
sibic, the seeds from a colder climate, and a colder and stiffer 
soil than the climate and soil of the country on which you wish 
tu rear these trees. 

One of the best things for cultivation in the sandy lands of the 
provinces of Limburg, of Anvers, and of Northern Brabant, is 
undoubtedly the sylvan pine, [ pin sylvestre.| According to the 
rule just above, the seed gathered in this dry and barren country 
should not be used, but ought rather be brought from a colder 
country, or from some place, the soil of which is colder avd stiff- 
er. Since sometime back, in France and elsewhere, the prefer- 
ence is generally given ‘9 the seeds of the pine from Riga, Nor- 
way, Scotland, Haguenan, &c. and the rule which itis my wish 
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to establish, has thus been followed by us, but without our hay- 
ing been able to justify this preference by reasonable motives. 
We have been content to regard the pines of this country as a 
particular species or variety. 

The fir epicea (a northern fir,) and larch, are suitable to be 
reared in the mountainous lauds of Ardennes. If we used the 
seed which grows in the dry and sandy parts of Limburg, An- 
vers, and Northern Brabant, we would raise nothing but dwarf 
trees, which at the age of twenty or thirty years, perhaps, would 
be covered with mosses, and the growth of which would after 
that become more slow, and would soon afterwards decay. It 
is our interest then to bring these seeds trom still colder climates 
and better soils, and from countries in which these two trees 
grow larger, viz: from the Alps, Switzerland, the Tyrol, the 
mountains of Hartz, the Black Forest and Norway. 

The rule which I wish to establish will perhaps become very 
useful in introducing into this country foreign forest trees, for it 
is very probable that the little success with which we have met 
in this important part of the cultivation of the forest trees is oc- 
casioned principally by choosing unsuitable countries from which 
to bring the seed. 


[The foregoing communication well deserves the attention of 
all thinking farmers. If Professor Bronn’s opinion is correct, 
we may make it operate beneficially on the practice of every 
farm, either for the correction of common errors, or the intro- 
duction of positive improvements, or for both. Very many 
cases of the proper application of this theory will readily occur, 
of which I will mention a few only as examples. 

We frequently change our seed wheat, either from choice or 
necessity, and obtain new supplies from other, and perhaps very 
different soils—and we decide on the comparative productiveness 
of any two kinds, most generally, by their growth, as they stand 
in the field. Yet, according to the foregoing theory, the greater 
length and bulk of straw may be expected from seed that will 
yield a deficient crep of grain. By attending to the rule offered, 
we may make profitable selections of seeds from every single 
field, by taking from the warm and light soil, if we want the best 
product of grain, or the cold and backward, if the crop is of a 
kind to be most profitable in proportion to its whole bulk. Ano- 
ther necessary deduction is, that the farmers of Lower Virginia 
ought often to procure new seeds of clover and other grasses 
from the mountains, or the Northern States, to renew the origi- 
nal bulk and value of those crops, and to prevent their becoming 
more productive in seed thanin hay. And the reverse operation 
will be equally beneficial as to wheat and other grains, of which 
the mountain and northern farmers ought frequently to obtain a 
new stock of seed from the plains and from the Seuth. But 
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even if such considerable changes are not attempted, a less de- 
gree of benefit may be obtained by attending to these rules with- 
in the limits of alinost every farm. 

A striking proof the truth of Professor Bronn’s opinion of the 
influence of climate on seeds is presented in the different times 
of maturing of the timothy grass of America and the cattail grass 
of England. These grasses are in appearance, and in every 
respect precisely the same, except that the English grass is about 
two weeks later in maturing than the American, when both have 
been sown together on the same soil. Mr. Strickland made the 
trial, and states the result in his observations on the agriculture 
of the United States, reported tu the British Board of Agricul- 
ture. This difference, which was so fixed, and appeared so 
remarkable to the observers, is completely expiained by Profes- 
sor Bronn’s theory, applied to the temporate and muist summers 
of England, and the more heated air and dryer soils of the Uni- 
ted States. | 





Art. LX XVIII.—On Cutting down and Cleaning up the Mar- 
gins of Rivers and Creeks, &c.; by James T. Jones. 


[FROM THE VIRGINIA FARMER. ] 


Mr. M’ Roberts,—1 have thought that probably a few remarks 
upon the subject of cutting down and cleaning up the margins of 
rivers and creeks, together with some hints in relation to straight- 
ening creeks and branches, might find room in the Virginia 
Farmer. 

For the last six or eight years I have been but seldom from 
home, at least so far as to be out of hearing of my own dioner 
horn, but within that time, (previous to that I never noticed 
such things,) | have seen farmers bordering upon rivers, or en- 
closing creeks with standing timber—trees of all sizes on the 
banks. Upon inquiry, it would be told me that they were left 
there to keep the banks from washing. Now this is a great 
mistake—I speak from experience. Trees growing upon the 
bank, shade the ground and prevent the perennial grasses taking 
possession so as to form a sod impervious to water, which would 
be the case if the trees were removed, and not only kept from 
washing, but every fresh would leave more or less deposite, until 
finally, as much land may be made into the river, as the width 
will justify. At particular situations, where the water, owing to 
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a curve in the stream, may have an unfavourable bearing, a small 
wiliow growth in the water’s edge may be admissible, to form a 
base for the bank, 7. e. to prevent an abrupt or perpendicular 
bank which is never secure. ‘I'he banks must be brought to a 
gentle and regular slope, and then, if they are permitted to stand 
to grass, they will be gaming something every freshet. By at- 
tending to the above precautions, | have made several corn rows 
aloug the river bank within the last seven or eight years. On 
the other hand, when the trees are standing, they not only ob- 
struct the current to the amount of their own magnitude, but 
catch large quantities of drift wood, forming hammocks which 
produce a whirling and dashing about of the waters, washing up 
large holes at ditferent places, and causing great inequality of 
the banks; and last, though not least, often throw the main 
current into the adjoining low grounds, taking off the improve- 
ment of many years at one single freshet. In addition to all 
this, the crop is injured by the shade from these treer, to say 
nothing of the loss of ground on which they stand. It is true, 
an overwhelming, freshet is a formidable opponent; for that rea- 
son, let it pass as smoothly and uninterruptedly as possible and 
it will do you the less harm, and indeed (save the fencing) if your 
grounds should chance to be fortunately situated (clothed in 
grass) at the time the freshet comes to a great deal of good. To 
this end keep every thing that is capable of offering any resis- 
tance to water, cut clean. In felling the native growth, cut as 
low as possible, especially such as is of lasting quality. 

What I have said of river banks, will apply of equal force to 
creek banks, or those of small streams running through our 
fields. 

A word now as to the manner of straightening creeks and 
branches. Some times in doing this work it is desired to tarn as 
much low grounds into a body as possible, and for that purpose, 
the stream is conducted to one foot of the hill or the other, and 
for the furtherance of the object depart from a straight direction, 
winding with the hill. Now unless this hill is a cliff, or certain- 
ly never to be cultivated, this also a mistake, for in working the 
hill, every move given to the dirt it tends towards the branch, 
and there being no resting place, is finally lost in the branch. 
When it is desired to change a streain where the opposite hill- 
sides are are cultivated, it is generally best to conduct it (having 
due regard to continuing a straight course as far as possible) as 
near the centre of the vale as may be convenient, in order that if 
any thing be lost off the hills, the bottom may catch it. 

It is the practice with some farmers when they change a creek, 
to make per:ianent and high dams at every place where the 
new crosses the old way, in order to force the water in tides to 
go the new way. 

VOR. VINO. 12. 82 
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I think I have profited by a contrary practice. {I make very 
slight slopes, if any at all, so that when the water comes, the 
strong current (which carries the heaviest and poorest alluvion) 
may take the new straight way, and the weak current (which 
carries the richest and best) take the old way, thereby depositing 
a quantity of sediment towards the speedy filling up of the old 
bed, and when once filled up by these means, will be land of the 
first order. But if you shut the water entirely out, should you 
want it filled up, you must go and haul dirt. 

x * ® » * * e 


I am, respectfully, yours, 


JAMES T. JONES. 
Spring Hills, April 8, 1833. 


Art. LXXIX.—On Gardening—No.7; by Avex. Gorpon. 


[FROM THE GENESEE FARMER. | 


The present period is peculiarly adapted for putting many 
vegetable crops in the ground, and without preamble I proceed 
to give a list, with some brief directions as to culture and esti- 
mate of sorts, with such other remarks as I may deem necessary 
on the various sorts enumerated. 


Beets.— The beet is a biennial plant, a native of the south of 


Europe. Tus vegetable is to be considered under two heads, 
consisting of those whose edible parts are the roots, and such 
whose edible parts are the leaves. 

Estimate of Surts.—The French cultivate ten sorts of the for- 
mer, and six of the latter, but from these sixteen sorts, the most 
approved are, for the roots— 

The large rooted red beet. 

Long rooted red beet and blood beet. 

Turnip rooted red beet. 

For the leaves, the green beet and white beet. There are se- 
veral varieties yellow beets, and it was from the large variety of 
yellow beet, Betterave Jaune grosse, that the French, during the 
wars, privcipally manufactured their sugar. 

Caltivation.—The seed should be sown in rows, about a foot 
and a half distant from each other, putting the seeds from four 
to six ii ies apart; but as soon as the plants are three or four 
inches high they should be thinned out, leaving them a foot 
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apart. The beet root is much more generally used here as a 
vegetable than in England, but the green and white beets, for 
their foliage, I believe is not in such great repute. I therefore 
think it ought to be generally cultivated, for when cut quite 
young as they sprout out, it is but in a very small degree inferior 
to spinach. Any time during the month will answer for sowing. 
The middle, if the weather 1s favourable, ought to be preferred. 

Celery.—Apium graveolens —\t is a very valuable vegetable, 
and well deserving of being cultivated in every garden, being one 
of the most grateful of nature’s productions asa salad with 
which I am acquainted. 

Estimate of Sorts—The white most decidedly for an early 
crop, wich should never be cultivated to any great extent, as 
when this plant is sown early, it, as gardeners term it, “* pipe and 
runs,” and consequently becomes unfit for use. ‘The Red Solid, 
therefore, or the Giant, a new variety, are those best adapted 
for the general fall and winter crops. 

Cultivation.—The seeds of this vegetable should be sown in 
April, or very early in May, on very rich soil, and if in a moist 
situation will be much to its advantage, for its original situation 
is in ditches and marshy ground near the sea-coast in England. 

The seeds should only be covered very slightly with very fine 
earth, for as the seeds are small, if covered too deep the vegeta- 
tive power of the seeds is apt to be destroyed. In dry weather 
give the seed bed gentle waterings. When the plants are three 
inches high, plant them out into an intermediate bed, which 
should be formed of the very richest soil, or, if practicable, of 
old very rotten dung, breaking it very fine, and laying it to a 
depth of six inches thick on a hard piece of ground—the harder 
the better; if it is not naturally so, it should be made hard by 
compression, which will cause them to form a bunch of fibrous 
roots, instead of a single tapering root, which will be very bene- 
ficial in their removal to the trenches, which are formed thus :— 
Allot an open compartment,—mark out with a spade trenches 
one foot wide, and three and a half feet apart. Dig out the 
trench lengthwise about nine inches deep, placing the soil thus 
excavated right and left on the intervals between the trenches, 
beveling it, so that when all is completed this ridge will be three 
and a half feet wide at bottom, and two feet attop. Apply some 
good rotten dung along the bottom of each trench, to the depth 
of two or three inches, then dig the manure into the soil to the 
depth of six inches, leaving three inches of soil on the surface. 
The ground is now ready for receiving the plants. This should 
be done after rain has recently fallen. Lift the plants from the 
intermediate, or nursery bed—detatch every side shoot—trim 
any long straggling tops of the leaves, and fibers of the roots, 
and plant one row only along the bottom of the trench, about 
five inches from plant to plant. Give plenty of water immedi- 
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ately after planting, and continue todo so in dry weather occa- 
sionally after. (It may be advisable to leave an interval of some 
weeks between the planting of the celery intended tor fall and 
that for winter use.) As the plants progress in the trenches, 
break the soil very fine, and put to each side of the plant; cen- 
tinue to do so until it has done growing, by which time the ridge 
formed by the soil will be turned into the trench. 

Sea-Kale.—Crambe maritima.—| presume this vegetable 
not very generally cultivated yet inthe United States. 1 come 
tu this conclusion from having, only two or three years ago, read 
a letter from a very intelligent gentleman in Philadelphia, to the 
conductor of the London Gardner’s Magazine, soliciting some of 
the seeds to be sent over for the Philadelphia Horticuitural So- 
ciety. But it is a vegetable which deserves a place in every gar- 
den, and having seen some very good thriving heads of it in the 
gardens at Rochester, there can be no doubt this climate will an- 
swer it well. It is a hardy perennial, easily raised from seed. 
The soil should be of a loose sandy nature, and if not very rich, 
a little well decomposed manure should be added; but it will 
grow very well on a pretty strong loam, if the subsoil is porous. 

It may be sown in drills two and a half feet apart, ag -aving the 
plants about six inches apart in the row. [xo the fll the soil 
should be dug out of the center of the alley about « foot wide, 
and placed over the crowns of the plants, forming them inte a 
sort of ridge; then fill the trench with mulch trom the farm 
yard, (leaves is the best,) covering the ridge to the depth of four 
or five inches. ‘This is the simplest and least expensive mode 
of cultivating this vegetable. 

Use.—The young spring shoots and the stalks of the unfold- 
ing leaves, thus blanched by rising through the soil, and the 
mulch, or leaves, are parts used, and when boiled and dressed 
like asparagus, are not inferior to that delicious vegetable. 


Very respectfully, 


ALEXANDER GORDON. 
Rochester Nursery, April 29, 1833. 
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Art. LXXX.—Manufacture of Cotton Seed Oil; by A.S. 
CLAYTON. 


[FROM THE SOUTHERN BANNER. ] 


Mfessrs. Editors,—As this is the age of improvement and all 
appexr anxious to husband the rosources of the country and to 
develope new ones, permit me, through your paper, to attempt 
to turn the attention of the public to one, which the South pos- 
seses in an ewiinent degree, and which has beeen suffered to re- 
main unimproved, for the want of but a very moderate share of 
enterprize. I allude to the manufacture of cotton seed oil. I 
propose to shew, first, its entire practicability and then its ex- 
tensive usefulness, froin which the inference will be readily drawn 
of the great source of profit necessarily resulting to the cotton 
planting States. The difficulty heretofore, was the want of a 
machine to separate the kernels from the lint and hulls which 
absorbed the oil and prevented its complete extraction fromm the 
former. This has been entirely obviated by a machine, invented 
by our ingenious fellow-citizen, Lancelot Johnsou, tisq. of Ma- 
dison, Morgan county. Itis as perfect for the purpose as it is 
possible, and it is altogether different from any thing «f the kind 
heretofore invented. ‘There is one in Virginia of another des- 
cription, but in point of expedition and fuithful execution, it is 
nothing to compare with Mr. Johnson’s. That plan is a rough 
heavy stone cylinder turning within a semi-concave cire!«, brought 
go near together as to crack the seed and then they are sifted, 
and the hulls blown away by a fan. ‘This plan is trnpertect, be- 
cause the hulls and lint are mashed into the kernels, occas;on- 
ally. Mr. Johnsou’s is altogether different, and is upon the plan 
of an inverted cob or coffee mill. The bopper ts circular and 
conical, and lined with steel plate teeth, chissel edged, and spi- 
rally arranged from top to bottom. Within the hopper, which 
stands upon a square frame, and conforming to its shape, there 
revolves a vertical block around which are also inserted similar 
and corresponding teeth to those mentioned. The rows of teeth 
are then brought, by means of a regulator, just near enough 
together to cut the hulls of the seeds as they pass through, and 
are there separated by an inclined rocking riddle and fan, per- 
haps not unlike a wheat fun. The operation 1s very perfect. 
Not a fibre is mixed with the kernel, and they drop as clear as 
cleaned rice and not unlike it, having about as mauy kernels cut 
in two, as the, broken grains usually appearing in that article. 
It hulls twenty bushels an hour with a one-horse power, and can 
be operated by a common rope band attached to the gearing of a 
cotton gin. {ft will cost about as much, as an ordinary threshing 
machine. The press for expressing the oil, is the most expen- 
sive part of the business, and will cost $750. Now, with such 
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an establishment it is already ascertained that there is nothing 
easier than making the oil, aud this brings me to the mention of 
its usefulness, premising that the facts submitted, are supported 
by either actual experiment or testimony of the most unquestiona- 
ble character. 

One bushel of seed will make half a gallon of oil, and this 
oil sells in the cities of Philadelphia aud New-York, for one dol- 
lar a gallon, when linseed oil is selling for ninety cents. ‘The 
reason for this difference is owing to the greater number of uses 
to which it can be applied. In the first place, it is a decided 
better painting oil, and so pronounced by all who have tried it, 
particularly that distinguished, practical citizen, Gen. David R. 
Williams, of South-Carolina. It is a most excellent lamp oil, 
and is in its use free from smoke or smell. It answers in the 
manufacture of wollens equal to any oil ever tried, and for greas- 
ing machinery nothing can exceed it. ‘There are several minor 
uses to which it can be applied with singular advantage. It has 
a remarkable property, combined with rotten stone, in cleans- 
ing with unrivalled brightness, all kinds of metals and also tor- 
toise shell. When fresh it can be used in corn bread for the 
same purpese, and to as good an effect as lard, having nothing 
offensive in smell or taste, the latter resembling that of a hickory 
nut. ‘The cake as it is called, that part which is left after ex- 
pressing the oil, is superior, as food for cattle aud hogs, to the 
linseed cake which always commands a dollar a hundred, and 
is known to fatten the finest beeves brought to the New-York 
market. A bushel yields twelve and a half pounds and ts con- 
sequently worth twelve and a half cents after the oil is extract- 
ed 

It remains to shew the immense advantage which is in store 
for his country, from this at present unimproved resource. ‘The 
cotion crop of Georgia, for instance, is 250,000 bales, which at 
the usual price obtained, is equal to 6,000,000 dollars. Iu the 
seed, this crop weighs three hundred millions, and takes about 
600,000 acres to produce it. The fibres when taken off, being 
one-fourth of the weight, leaves two hundred and twenty-five 
millions of pouuds of seed, which at thirty weight to the bushel, 
leaves in bushels, 7,500,000. From this quantity subtract one 
million and a half, necessary to plant 600,00) acres, and there 
will then be « balance of six millions, equal to three millions of 
gallons of oil or three millions of dollars, half the value of the 
cotton crop—one which is such a vast source of wealth to the 
people of Georgia. This is exclusive too of the cake, worth 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars more. Iu waking 
these statements | am not unaware that I run the risk of being 
considered visionary, but I bave the cousolation of recollecting 
that such an idea was ascribed to a certain manufacturing estab- 
lishment, not far from this place; but who considers it now as a 
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wild project? There is not one planter in twenty who has any 
idea of the quantity of seed he makes. For every thousand 
weight of seed cotton, there are twenty-five bushels of seed, 
which are worth to him in oil, and food, at least fifteen dollars, 
considerably over half the value of his cotton, and really worth 
more than an equal quantity of corn. The time will come 
when a man will just as soon think of throwing away his corn 
as his cotton seed. 

It is contemplated to establish an oil press at this place, in con- 
nexion with the company owning the Athens factory. I give it 
as my Opinion, no investment can be more profitable—it will be 
better than cotton spinning ; because of the cheapness and abun- 
dance of the raw material, the great use and value of its pro- 
duction, the smallness of the capital necessary to be invest- 
ed, tts freedom from risk and the unusually moderate por- 
tion of manual labour used in its manufacture. If individuals 
engaged in procuring whale oil are compelled to make large ex- 
penditures in purchasing and equipping vessels, in preparing an 
expensive outfit for a dangerous and distant voyage of ten thou- 
sand miles, where they are cruising sometimes for three years, 
and then are able to realize an immense profit, (making princely 
fortunes,) at from 70 to 90 cents a gallon for their oil, what may 
not be expected from the production of a more useful oil, under 
facilities so obviously superior? Whale oil will be diminished 
in value, and we shail realize another great advantage in the 
retenchment of our expenses for that article, and keeping our 
money at home. In conclusion, [ ought not to forget the im- 
mense benefit our rail-road wiil derive from this new pursuit. 

A. S. CLAYTON. 

P. S.—I have specimens of the oil and cake in my possession, 


and know that it is an excellent lamp oil. Its effect in eleansing 
metals and the tortoise shell I have witnessed. 
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Arr. LXXXI.—F od for Fattening Cattle. 
FROM THE NEW-ENGLAND FARMER’S ALMANAC. 


It has been often said, and we believe correctly, that it is not 
profitable, generally speaking, to fatten cattle on any kind of 
grain. l.awrence, on Neat Cattle, asserts that “* corn [by which 
is meant o:ts, barley, rye, peas, beans, wheat, &c.| cannot be 
used in the fattening of bullocks and sheep, except in seasons of 
superabundant plenty.” Even Eadian corn is often too costly 
food to be used solely or chiefly for the profitable fattening of 
eatile; and grass, hay and roots are the material~, which true 
economy requires. It is, however, asserted that beef fattened 
on oil cake, raw potatoes, turnips, &c. will not be so tirm, cor 
of so good a quality, other things being equal, as that wh eh is 
fattened on Ludian corn. If that be true, it might be well to 
commence feeding with turnips, potatoes, &c. and give the ani- 
mats richer food as they increase in fatness. An able writer ob- 
serves that, “* with respect to feeding, the first rule is, little at a 
time and often; because experience has shown that animals that 
eat much in a short time do not fatten as well as those which 
eat less, but more slowly and frequently. The secon: rule is to 
begin the course with cabbage and turnips; thew io employ 
carrots and potatoes, and lastly, Indian, oat or barley meal, the 
March bean, or the grey pea. ‘These aliments ought to be vari- 
ed five or six times a day. and oftener if convenient; and instead 
of always reducing them to flour, there is au advantage in some- 
times boiling them. A little salt, given daily, ts very useful.” 

It would be advantageous to the community of farmers, if 
something like the following experiments were made and their 
results published. Let a number of cattle of similar or the same 
breed, age, propensity to fatten, as ascertained by hand, &c. 
be fattened at the same time. Let one be fed entirely on pota- 
toes raw, a second on the same root, steamed or boiled, a third 
be made one-half or two-thirds fat on potatoes, and his fatien- 
ing completed with Indian corn ; a fourth be fatted on Iudian 
corn or corn meal; a fifth be feed with a mixture of all these 
kinds of food, given together in the same mess, or in different 
messes. ‘I'he first food in the morning for the last mentioned 
bullock, might be a small quantity of potatoes, pumkins, or 
turnips ; the second, ruta-baga or carrots, mangel wurtzel or pur- 
snips. ‘Then, as the last course of the day’s feast, give Indian 
meal or other food, the richest you have. It would be well 
likewise to try the virtues of sweet apples. ‘The most important 
object of such experiments, however, would be to ascertain whe- 
ther beef of cate fattened on potitoes or other roots, raw or 
boiled or steamed, is equal in quality to that which is fattened 
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on Indian corn. If not, whether an ox may not be made near- 
ly fat enough for profit on roots and hay, his fattening completed 
on corn, and the flesh be as good as if he had been . fattened 
wholly on corn. And if an ox partly fattened on roots, and his 
fattening completed on corn gives as good beef as one wholly 
fed on corn, the question arises; how long a time will it require 
to give the beef its good qualities arising from the corn? We 
know as respects swine, that farmers make them partly fat on 
any thing which they will devour, and then feed them for some 
time before they are killed with Indian corn or meal to ‘* harden 
the flesh,” as they express it. And perhaps the same process 
will answer as well for beef cattle. ‘Some farmers say that the 
red or La Plata potato, given raw to swine, makes as good pork 
as that which is corn-fed. Others say that any kind of potato, 
if steamed or boiled, will make as good pork as can be made of 
corn. If this be true of pork, it may be so of beef. 

it isa truth, which has been confirmed by repeated experiments, 
that food for swine, fermentated and become a little acid, will go 
farther aud fatten them faster than unfermented food of the same 
quantity. But it is not, we believe, generally known in this 
country that acid food is most valuable for neat cattle in certain 
circumstances. Mr. Bordley, (a celebrated American writer on 
Rural Economy,) however, asserts, that ** Oxen made half fat, 
or in good plight, on grass or turnips, are then soon finished in 
France, upon a sour food, prepared as follows: rye meal, (buck 
wheat or Indian corn meal may be tried) with water, is made into 
a paste, which in a few days ferments, and becomes sour; this is 
then diluted with water and thickened with hay cut into chaff, 
which the oxen sometimes refuse the first day, but when dry, 
they drink and prefer it. All the husbandmen are decidedly of 
opinion that they fatten much better because of the acidity. They 
give it thrice a day, and a large ox thus eats 22lbs. a day. 
Maize [Indian] meal, or maize steeped till sour, should be tried. 
This sour mess is given during the last three weeks of their fat- 
tening, and they eat about 74 bushels of meal, value four dollars. 

Care should be taken that the process of fermentation be not 
carried too far. ‘The paste should not become moaldy, nor the 
liquid food in the slightest degree putrid. We think, moreover, 
that there is reason in waiting till animals become “ half fat,” or 
in good plight before they are fed with acid food. Acids, like 
alcohol, create appetite by stimulating the stomach, but if long 
continued, they weaken the digestive powers, and in time totally 
destroy the tone of the stomach. The animal will then be visit- 
ed, with what in a human subject would be called dyspesia, or a 
want of the power of digestion; fattening him will be out of the 
question, and he will be worth but little more than the value 
ef his hide. The constitution of an ox may be destroyed 
VOL. VI.—NO. 12. 34 
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by excessive eating, and it is only towards the close of his days, 
near ‘the last s of his ‘preparation for the butcher, that he 
should be allowed to become an epicure, and indulged with as 
much as he can eat of rich and high seasoned food. 

Store keep should neither be too rich nor too abundant; and 
if an ox is once made fat, and then loses his flesh, he is like one 
of Pharaoh’s lean kine, and the more he devours, the leaner he 
becomes. If young cattle’are kept.in rich pastures in summer, 
and poor fodder in winter, sometimes stuffed, at ot':er times 
_ starved, they lose their disposition to fatten. To such cattle Mr 
Lawrence alludes, when he says, “ It is extremely imprudent, 
indolently to continue at high keep, animals which do not thrive; 
I advert chiefly to individuaJs, with which the first loss is always 
the least.” ~‘* Stock cattle;” said Mr. Bordley, “ are kept, others 
are fattened.” “The feeding is different. Cattle kept, need no 
kind of grain, noreven hay, unless to cows about calving time. 
Straw, with any juicy food such as roots or drank,* abundantly 
suffices for keeping cattle in heart through the-winter, provided 
they are sheltered from cold rains. Mr. Bakewell kept his fine 
cattle On straw and turnips in winter.” °‘‘ A drank for keeping 
_ cattle may be made: thus: rovts, chaff; or cut-straw and salt, 

bailed together with a good quantity of water; the roots cut or 
mashed. The cattle drink the water, and eat the rest: “Drank 
for fattening cattle thus: roots, meal, flax-seed, chaff, or cut 
Straw and ‘salt, well boiled together in a plenty of water. If 
given warm, not hot, it is better.” The same author says, “ hay, 
meal, and linseed jelly, with drank, must be excellent food in 
‘stall fattening. Linseed-jelly is thus made : seven quarts of wa- 
ter to one of flax-sged, steeped in a part of the water 48 hours: 
then add the remaining water, cold, and boil it gently two hours; 
stirring constantly to prevent burning. It is cooled imtubs, and 

ived mixed with any meal, bran, or cut chaff. Each bullock 
large) has two quarts of jelly a day; equal to a little more than 
‘one quart of seed in four days.” ; 


* The word drank is given us by Count Rumford, for distinguishing this 
composition from common water. . 
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Arr. LXXXII.—Manure from Sheep ; by A Corresponvent. ° 


[FROM THE MAINE FARMER. } 


Mr. Holmes,—I wish farmers to rightly understand the value 
of the several kinds of manure. -1 have heard that some people 
apprehend that the manure from sheep is useless for the purpose 
of growing vegetables. Will such tell me if a ton of hay is 
eatei by sheep, as they chew the cud, or are ruminating animals, 
as well as what are called black cattle, why that ton of hay thus 
passing sheep, is not as valuable for manure as though it passed 
oxeu or cows. The fact is: it is as pood; and as no animal 
makes hay finer by mastication than sheep, I believe no maaure 
is better, except that all manure, as to its quality depends much 
on what the animal eats. Thus while you are fattening a beef 
creature its manure is richer than if it eat hay or grass only. 
That from swine or:the back-house proves this. So far from 
sheep manure not being useful, much more might and should be 
made of it—it is a waste to let sheep lie in their pastures during 
the summer nights. . Their manure being fine is-carried off soon 
into the air, and if that element can be enriched; it takes place 
by such slovenly practice. 

Let the sheep besplaced in the night, if you have 50 or 60, in 
about an acre of ground fenced off with some suitable fence—let a 
boy place them there every night. Plough or harrow it frequently, 
and my word for it, they will manure it abundantly for any crop 
the next season, or for turnips in the fall of the same season. If 
sowed to turnips they may reasonably prepare another acre that 
year. Thus we obtain the advantage of their urine, and all their 
droppings. ~A farmer who will manage in this way, will never 
complain that his sheep manure is worthless. A jvord as to 
horse manure, and I have done. .As a horse is not a ruminat- 
ing animal, their manure, of eourse, is not so fine, but lighter. 
For- low or moist land the same weight of it .is as valuable as 
other manure. As it is more open, its effects are sooner ex- 
hausted, if we reckon by bulk, and not by weight. If any far- 
mer thinks the above ideas incorrect, the writer hopes he will 
shew his views through the Farmer, and oblige 

A CORRESPONDENT, 
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Arr. LXXXII.—Observations onthe Manner of Nourishing 
Milch Cows in Paris ; by C. L. 


[FROM THE NEW-YCRK FARMER. } 


[The following translation was sent to us by an unknown correspondent, from 
whom we should be pleased to have similar and frequent favours. Milk- 
men of this city frequently meet with heavy losses from the death of cows. 
We know of one who, within a few years past, supposes ‘his losses in this 
way to amount to one thousand doilars. It is not uncommon for milkmen 
to lose from five to ten cows in the year,]—Ed. N. Y. Far. 


The business of selling milk in large cities, especially m:such 
capitals as London and Paris, is very profitable, and it has been 
remarked that the milkmen, in the environs of Paris, are in ge- 
neral the richest inhabitants of the villages in which they reside. 
This increase of fortune is attributed as much to the influence 
of an illegal and actual gain, augmented by fraud, as to the be- 
nefits which the business itself ‘naturally affordsthem. 

On.the other band, the great number of vacearies established 

even in Paris, where the greater part of all the materials used as 
food. for cattle are subject to heavy duties, shows that this busi- 
ness is Jucrative. The Council of Health, two years ago, 
thought it advisable, as a good. speculation, to establish good 
vaccaries within the limits of the capital. , 
_ M. Marie, proprietor of the vaccary of Saint Anne, had anti- 
cipated this design, by erecting, near the gates of Paris, a spe- 
cial and extensive establishment, for the purpose of delivering 
to consumers, milk unmixed and perfectly pure. 

Our number for October, 1630, contains a report drawn up 
by a committee elécted by the Council of Health, who had paid 
a special visit to this useful establishment, and addressed a very 
favourable report to the Inspector of Police on the subject. 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this valuable enterprize 
has existed more than five years, it 18 still but little known, and 
poorly appreciated, by the inhabitants of Paris, who cannot per- 
suade themselves that a man can be sufficiently honest to furnish 
milk without adulteration. But that thisis an incontestible fact, 
we have proved many times. >) 

_ The graziers-who live in Paris employ all possible means to 
obtain .a great quantity of milk; they select fine cows, which 
they feed with bran, chippings of bread, and slops, &c.; the cows 
are constantly confined to the vaccary, and some stables are kept 
very neat. These diarymen, however, sometimes sustam great 
losses by a malady (pulmonary phthisic) which breaks out amoug 
the beasts, and which is so rapid that considerable vaccaries have 
been nearly destroyed by it in a short time. 

The same effects have been observed in the vaccaries of Lon- 
don, distinguished Physicians of both capitals have inquired whe- 
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ther the phthisic so prevalent in these two cities may ‘not be 
augmented by the use of milk produced by an animal that had 
died of pulmonary tubercles. 

During a visit to the farm of Saint Anne, the conversation 
turning’ upon this subject between myself'and M. Marie, he ap- 
peared to think that the regimen adopted for feeding cows, both 
in Paris and London, contributes to favour the developement of 
this disease, aud he stated in support of bis opinion the result of 
his establishment, in which he had not lost a single animal with 
this complaint for many years, while some of his brethren, ‘who 
had followed a different regimen for their cows, had sustained 
great losses, although the animals were bought at the same mar- 
ket, and selected with as much skill and judgment as his own. 

Among the injudicious practices, for example, which are fol- 
lowed in Paris, the milkmen scarcely ever sent the cows out for 
fresh air, notwithstanding the atmosphere of the stables is always 
too close and hot, and they prevent their cows from calving, in 
order to have a greater quanti'y of milk; the latter practice, 
united with the others, is, in M. Marie’s opinion, the most inju- 
rious. é 

This agriculturist, so worthy of praise for the care which he 
takes in the direction of the establishment which he has*founded, 
as well as for the manner in which he turns his experiments to 
the advantage of his fellow-citizens, has aiready ascertained 
that, to obtain a great quantity of good milk, the ‘food must not 
be stinted, and that it should be varied in such a manner as to 
sustain the appetite of the animals without cloying them. 

The following are his directions for the arrangement of his 
cattle. Every'day the stables must be cleaned and washed 
with the greatest care, the cows are let loose in the farm-yard 


during the sunny hours of winter, and after the heat of the 


day in summer, in order to give them air, Whenever a cow 
manifests an inclination for the bull,.she is taken to bim; and he 
has observed what.is contrary to the general opinion of breeders, 
that a cow which has been with the bull without effect, may, on 
a subsequent occasion, be taken to-him with advantage. Among 
the substances used as food,’ which seem to have obtained the 
preference, are-the following: éarrots, potatoes—boiled and raw 
—beets, turnips, &c. . The malt of beer so much employed in 
London, where the use of beer is more extensive than in Paris, 
does appear to hin to be good foad, if given as the principal 
nourishment. He one year ‘fed’ his animals with this substance 
for a few. months, and then was the only time he heard com- 
plaints of the quality of his milk. : , 

For some time past he has used, with the utmost success, the 
remains of potatoes left by the starch makers, which he mixes 
while hot with the residuum of the distillation of the. different 
substances front which alcohol is obtained. This food is. very 
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good for cattle: it is grateful to them; invigorates them, and 
produces good milk. “His ether food is that generally recom- 
mended and used; and if salt was cheaper, he would give it, 
but in small quantities. He has for a long time adopted in his 
establishment. a very simple means of keeping the dairy and ves- 
sels which contain the milk perfectly sweet and wholesome. 
He has them washed every day in a weak solution of chloride of 
lime; the milk-room is washed with the same liquor, while 
vessels containing chloride of lime are placed so as to allow of a 
slight escape into the apartments, of gaseous chlorine. 

The use of this chemical agent favours the preservation of the 
milk, and it has been remarked that it does not change so rea- 
dily during the heat of summer. The dairy of M. Marie de- 
serves the entire confidence of the public.—[Jour. des Connais. 
Usuelles, Dec. 1832.] 

C, L. 





° 
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Arr. LXXXIV.—Method of Turning Wool into Fur. 
[FROM THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. ] 


The wool-growers of Podolia and the Ukraine, and also in 
the Asiatic province of Astrachan, have a peculiar method of 
turning wool,into fur. ‘The lamb, after a fortnight’s growth, is 
taken from the ewe, nourished with milk and the best herbage, 
and wrapped up as tight as possible in a linen covering, which 
is daily moistened with warm water, aud is occasionally enlarg- 
ed as the animal increases in size. In this manner the wool be- 
comes soft and curley, and is by degrees changed into. shining 
beautiful Jocks. This is the kind of fur,which passes under the 
name of Astrachan, and is.considered on the continent as the 
most genteel lining for winter cloaks. Similar trials with Ger- 
man sheep have been attended with the same success. The 
Saxon breed of sheep have, withm.the lastten years, superseded 
the Merinos, and their wool is of superior quality. 
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PART III. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Bran or Hull of Wheat, &c.—In a French paper, we find the following ex- 
tract from the proceedings of the Academy of Sciences: 

Economical researches relative to the bran or hull of wheat and other bread 
stuffs, by Dr. Herpin. The author gives the result of his researches in the 
following propositions : 

- Ist. That the envelope or cortical part of the wheat forms ai least one-twen- 
tieth of the weight of the grain. , 

Qdly. That nevertheless, by the customary mode 6f grinding, wheat produ- 
ces one-fourth of its weight in bran. 

3dly. That about seventy-five per centum of the nutritive substance of the 
grain is left in the bran. 7 

4thly. That by simple washing there may be drawn from the bran one half 
its weight of the first quality of flour or oat-meal, according to the nature of 
the grain. _ <h... 

5thly. That there may, by this mode of proceeding, be made from grain, at 
least fifteen per centum more bread than is at present obtained; that is, from 
quantity of grain now used in France, there might be had three millions otf 
killograms of bread per day more than is now obtained.—N. Y. Far. 


Training Oxen to Back—Mr. Holmes: I have observed that very little, if 
any attention, is paid by our farmers to learn theirsteers to back; but as they 
become able to draw a considerable load forward, they are often unmercifally 
beaten on the head and face, because they will not back a cart or sled, with as 
large a load on as they can draw forward, forgetting that much pains have 
been taken to learn them to draw well forward, and none to learn them to 
push backward. To remedy the occasion of this thumping, and the delay, 
which is always disagreeable, as soon as [ have learned my steers to be handy, 
as itis called, and to draw forward, I place them on a cart, where the land is 
descending in asmall degree. In this situation they will soon learn with 
ease to back it; then I place them on level land, and exercise them there ; 
then I learn them to ‘back the cart up land a little rising. The cart having 
no load in itthus far. When I have learned them to stand up to the tongue 
as they ought, and back an empty cart, I next either put a small weight in the 
cart, or take them where the land rises faster, which answers the same pur- 

Thus in a few days they can be learned_.to back well, and know how 
to do it, which by alittle use afterwards they will never forget it. This may 
appear of little consequence to some, but when it is remembered how fre- 
quently we want to back a load when we are at work with our cattle, and how 
commodious it is often to have our cuttle back well, why should ‘we not 
learn them, for the time when we want them, thus to lay out their 
strength. Besides it saves the blows and vexation often encountered, which 
is considerable when one is in haste.. It is a merciful course towards our brutes. 
I never consider a pair of oxen well broke until they will back with ease any 
reasonable load, and I would give a considerable sum more fora yoke of oxen 
thus tutored, than for a yoke not thus trained. 

A Teamster.-—Ibid. 


To purify Musty Cider.—A few slices of the red beets put into the barre! 
are said to deprive cider of any disagreeable taste or smell.— Ibid. 
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Soot to stop Blood.—It has been found that soot applied to a fresh wound 
will not ouly stop the. bleeding, but ease the pain.—N. Y. Far, 


Castor Oil for Lamps.—In the thirteenth volume of the American Farmer, 
page 207, we mentioned a discovery, by Mr. Isaac Smith, of Fastville, North- 
ampton County, (Va.) which enabled him to render castor vil equal to the best 
sperm. for burning in lamps. ‘We mentioned, also, that’it was Mr. Smith’s 
intention to take out a patent for this valuableimprovement. ‘Phis, however, 
he has never done; and his son, Mr. Francis H. Smith, of this city, called at 
our office a day or two ago, and gave us permission to make known, for the 
benefit of the public, his father’s method of preparing the oil, whieh is merely 
mixing with it spirits of turpentine, with whiels it readily combines, in the 
proportion of one of the latter to four of the oil.. ‘The simplicity of this man- 
ner of preparing it. enhances the value of the commodity very considerably. 

As to the excellence of the composition, for the purpose of lighting rooms, 
there can be but one opinion by all who have tried it. 

_ Itis at least equal to the er sperm we ever saw in its quality for combus- 
tion, and in its appearancé decidedly superior. Weare now writing by a 
lamp filled with it, and #finer light we never saw. The lamp has been burn- 
ing three hours, and there is not the slightest appearance of crust on the wick, 
and on extinguishing the flame, there is no fire reniaining in the wick as is 

enerally the case with sperm oil, except of the very best quality— indeed, 

n the extinguishment and in the relighting of a lamp of this ail, there is a 
strong similarity to that of agas light. Mr. F. H. Smith has used this mixture 
m his house these five years, and prefers it decidedly’ to the best sperm. It 
emits, he says, a clearer and more powerful light, and burns somewhat longer 
than sperm. and never congeals in the coldest weather. The present relative 
prices of castor and sperm oil, offer no inducement to those on the sea-board 
to substitute the former for the latter; but to our brethren of the West, the 
subject promises to be of much importance, as-rendering therh still further in- 
dependent of foreign supplies for the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
compound is likewise much cheaper to them, in as muchas a double freight is 
saved—that on sperm oil from the sea-board and on castor oil, the abundant 
product of their fields, to a distant market.— Amer. Far. 


The Hopetoun Oat.—We alluded lately to. the Hopetoon oat, the interest it 
had excited, and the probability that existed of its permarient success, and are 
now able to communicate the following particulars. In 1831, ‘Sir Robert 
Lawrie, Bart., sent four bushels of this varietyto Mr. James Selkirk, ia Max- 
welltown Mains, by way of experiment. The seed was sown, and yielded an 
increase of 62 bushels. The whole of this quantity was stored, and commit- 
ted to the earth in spring of 1832, on Fre of cold holm land; early Angus- 
shire oats were grown in the same field; but the Hopetoun took the lead, and 
not.only bulked, bat told better on the barn floor. Good news soon spreads, 
‘whether in the rural or mercantile world; and roe | portions of the said va- 
luable seed have been distributed over ten parishes. Very recently 35 bushels 
‘weresold at the handsome price of 3s. per bushel, and above 200 have been 
sold at Maxwelltown Mains, at 2s. 11d.,.to those who take it from the barn in 
their own carts. Sir Robert Laurie, Bart., has fought many a tough battle in 
his day; few, indeed, knew better how to wield the naval thunder of Britain, 
and not that 
“Years steal on, and higher duties. crave 

Some space between the war-ship and the grave;” 
he seems likely to add to his laurels, on the principle often alluded to, of mak- 
ing two blades of grass or corn grow, where ouly one grew before. Mr. Thorn- 
burn, of Netherwood, states, in reference ty the Hopetoun oat, that last season 
he procured seven bushels, which he sowed on’a heavy clay soil—the return 
was upwards of 100 bushels, and the straw ten inches taller than the common 
grain.—Br. Far. Mag. 
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tions ot1, by A Highlander, 548; suggestion- relative to planting, 
by a Young Planter, ocee st baceccemecscedccercrece secs 
” Hopetoun, account of, shtwcge cose does 0600 00 be tales 167, 664 
Observer, Queries by, relative to rice, 30; on protecting crops from birds, 
424; on the preservation of potato slips, ec cccccescocey 
Odoriferous substances offensive to insects. oeepee secces tpecce 54 
O’ Hear, Joseph FP. on wooden collars for horses and iron bows foroxen, 154 
Oil, recommended to be applied to shingles to preserve them, ene 331 
” cotton-seed, factories for, 3389; castor, preparation of, forlamps, 664; 
‘superior tO spermacefi, — ss eacecscceseereccccseseeecces 
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Olive trees, on St. Simon’s Island, account of, 249; difficult of propaga- 
tion, 249; sowing the seeds of, 260 ; experiment with, 250; on the 


ramsing from seeds, by B., Tere eee eee eee eee eee eee 308 
Onions. to produce large, Coen ee eerseeeseee tere se S58 eee HO Oe 614 


Opinions among planters, observations on an interchange by N. Herbe- 
moni, CO e ee rer recs sees wareer essere seeese sess Sesser 
Orange trevs, sweet, destraction of, in Georgia, 147; destruction of, 
on St. Simon’s, 251; are not as hardy as the sour, oe rae 251 
Orchards, planting of. 53; situation proper-for, 101; soil, ib; pruning, 
lt, 104; thinning the fruit of, 102; in miniature, planting of, 102 
Ornithology. the study #eqgr@mended to Horticulturists, seeecece 399 
Out buildings, (see buildings ) 
Oxalix Crenata description of, 277 ; superior to the Irish potato, ° 278 
Oxen, Lron bows for, recommended, 154; working and management of, 
37U ; training to back, TOISTErTrerryrre rire tts rrr 


P. 


P. observations by, on the raising of silk-worms, and culture ofthe vine, 577 
Painting houses, observations on, and directions for performing, by R. R. 


26 


420 


Harden, conedaseunmeded peveadh Voobeeleews 
Pancratium, remarks on the caltere On 
Parker, Uhomazs, on the culture of corng@66; on the duration of vitality in 
garden seeds, 351; on the Hessian fly, 474 ; on rust in wheat. 543; 
account by, of several successful experiments in the culture of 
cloyer, 579: on the smut in wheat, vetehheeuse sueaseme 
Parsnips, directions for.raising, sone hoes cavescopoeéely ques oe8 
Passer-By, account by, of the changes wrought, by the application of ma- 
nure in Beafort District, 96 08 c0dw eee Oa he eWbned sedkeees 582 
Paste, potato, directions for making, Ccesocesveber sees cocccces 278 
Pastures, formation of, bonne 0nnee eps beenduedeakepeeaese 56, 164 
Pears, notice of, $Gen. c0ee cane 0 0ndnseoh ccness qegteeteusanes 451 
Peas, garden, on the culture of, as a field crop, 31; to preserve for seed, 
32; new plan of sticking, 54; to boil, 280; to force, 379; gene- 
ral remarks .on, and estimate of. sorts, 433; for seed, care to be 
taken to prevent degeneracy cee creer vcesccaccesedoees 615 
Peas, Cow, among corn, culture of, whicatanhéah alae eens ecie 236 
Physiology, vegetable: amelioration and production of fruits, by Profes- 
sor Lindley, 170, 253; to check the growth of fruit trees and pro- 
mote their fruitfulness, by Ulmas, — se coon occ ee coescececs 
Pine, long-leaved, preservation and culture of, recommended, 479; expe. 
riment on, recommended, 481 ; remarks on, in reply, cece 636 
“¢ Pine Knot,” :ulesby, for travellers and their horses, eevecccee 332 
Plants adapting to soils, 93, 152; injured by being put in ground too rich, 
153; transplanting from hot-beds. 166; preserving from insects, 
218; choice, ornamental, list of, 296; protecting from bug-worms, 
446; table of the number ap acre will contain, oaeeedewne 558 
” Compass, account Of, @W geveesiccecccesccescceescreeees 279 
Planter, A, on the advantages an@Mfisadvantages of locating a planting in- 
terest in the South-western Prairies, eceveaccreces cs 466, 530 
” A Small, further remarks by, on the life of Eli Whitney, 80; on 
harvesting wheat and culture of potatoes, 151 ; on making cordials, 
wines, cider, and growing the sugar-cane, o ceeeccccccee 238 
” A Black River Rice, on the culture of rice, ovactelaeaion 128 
” A Young, suggestions by, relative to planting oats, e Be 632 


628 
336 


Ploughing corn‘ground in the fall, advantages of, 53; frequent, beneficial 
effect of, on acrop of rye, —— swessacsceesecsectseccceees 564 
Plums, notice of, a new variety, soenebhe ebedatesWonseses teds 452 
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Peenias, remarks on, dave sous poen speadevehucebe+esete (h0ese 295 
Poplars, destruction of, RS Tae SE AK a ore en 404 
Potatoes, sweet, eriment with, in rice+fields, 14); premium crops of, 
remarks on, 70; rotten, destructive to cattle, 153; slips, preserva- 
tion of, putdeamebdascaddeimtes sethdseusttnees obahsben 585 
Potatoes, Irish, selecting for planting, 36; on the culture of, 38, 153, 558; 
experiments with, 39, 558; plonghingan drought. effect of, 162 ; 
how to boil, 106; planted with corn, recommended, 153; paste, 
diriectious for making, 278; improvement of, 277 ; selection of 
proper sorts for cultivating, pep corccvocgecevoeseesecs 508 
Poultry, management of, OPereeerrretny fee SEeeeeeree ee 560 
Poweil, Norborne B. on grasses, a cccccccces cece cocccccccece 327 
Prvirie. on a rotation in rice-fields, Satie bebahaatale eavtacnn ed 9 
Prxiries of Alabama, account and discription of, pind abnnonbewhe 530 
Premiums awarded by the Horticultural Society of Charleston, 307, 356 
Pruning fruit trees, directions for, apie 6066 babe 00nd 6esbee 276, 392 


Q. 


Q, comments by, on Q E. D’s observations on reclaiming rice-land, 472 
Queries. relative to rice, by An Observer, 30; relative to the rearing of 
silk-worms, scne n6ee sede ED teaené ress thoksean rene H92 
” and answers, relative to the cujture of rice, by Columella, 225 
Quince trees, experiments on, to protect from worms, voce eceges 503 


R. 


Radishes, sowing of, ‘atainie tattelia ad itt ath nintaieintadiieaies uiristatntbs 379 
Rafinesqae, Professor, C. S. on the use of saltpetre, for the curing of 
meat, Peewee eer es eeeses cece wees eesssesseessenssees 
Resources of Nature, striking illustration of, © evccccccccccccce 336 
Rhubarb, on the culture of, by the Editor. 14, 76; varieties of, 14; cause 
of the failure to cultivate it in the Southern States, 16; succeesful 
experiments with, 18; directions for cultivating, 21 ; mode of fore- 
iug, 76; medicinal qualities of, 78 ; introduction recommended, 79; 
size of } and 2 year old roots grown in the Southern States, 80 ; 
success fully grown in South-Carolina, er'ccacccccoccvece 502 
Rice, queries relative to, by an Observer, 30; experiments in cultivet- 
ing, Coc ee cece cesses cece cecccs ct eceerececcsses 129, 149 
on the culture of, between corn, by South-Carolina, 155; will grow 
where peas will not. 156; queries and answers to, by Columella, 
226; preparation of land for, 225, 299, 413; planting, 226, 306; 
selection of seed, 226; management of the crop, 226, 301; culture 
of, on highland, 235 ; product of, in Georgia, 302; cultare of, at 
Hopeton, 0 hesians dednade deaessieneeneetekeedh eae +< 413 
Rice bauks, formation of, 338 : observations on, ceeuten sebneeee 472 
Rice machine, account of a new invented orie, (inmadtesiaas 222, 333 
Rice lands, benefited by a rotation, 9, 297; experiment on, with oats and 
potatoes, 10; preparation of the land dry culture, 13, result of 
an experiment to ascertain the prop@® Mode of preparing, by Q. 
E. D., 149 ; rotation not considered’ necessary, 298 ; rotation pur- 
sued on, ib.; reclaiming, by Q. E D. 33%; putting down trunks in, 
416; comments on Q. E. D’s observations on reclaiming rice 
lands, by Q. POreerTeererere reer e Teter re ete tere 472 
Rivers and creeks, on the cutting down and clearing up the margin of, 648 
Rot in cottonpobservations on, by S. ce tcce®: coccesee®*ocees 631 
Rotation of erops, (ee crops. ) 
Rust in Wheat. (see wheat) 
Rustic, observations and queries, by. relative to fences, raising hogs and 
cattle, and reclaiming swamp lands, Prrererririir rie 
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PAGE 
Rata-baga, on the culture of, we Peccccccsecsevecssscccees ‘RO%, 430 
Rye, experiment with, account of, ec ccceccevcecccveccccc cece 064 
Ss. 
S. on browsing cattle, 52; on the proper construction of farm build- 
ings, 156; ou the rot in cotton, jn bid asia witha dwtennkane 631 
S, M on tne ameliovalion of frui 80600006 dose cn berenes bor se 495 
Salt. improvement of sara ed by ec ce cece cccccvccccces 334 
Salipetre, injurious effects of, M curing meats, oe ce cecdnce 606, 608 
Sapello Island, account of, “Toes once cc ccc ccveseccc cogs cecsccce 141 
School, one of the new, on the difference between the old and new me- 
thods of mauaging farm yard dung, | ...... -++eesscecees 593 


Seeds, selection of, 35; old steeped in oxygeneated muriatic acid germi- 
nate quickly. 112; duration of vegetable principle in. — 167, 351, 664 
Sheep, racks for, 224; interesting experiments in feeding, 390; to ascer- 


tain the age of, 616; manure from, how to increase, cece 659 
Shepherdia, or Buffaloe berry tree. description of, oo eee ceoe ses 112 
Shingles, advantage of oiling before placing on roojs, evceceene 331 
Silk, on the culture of, by J. T. Barclay, 46; culture of, recommended, 234 

” reel. account of, AGiala wie bh: od4 sinks ow ag eomieee ae whee omens 47 
” reeling. process of, ceee c0peccdscocs cece cdescecceeosce 233 


” 


worms, experiments on, in the open air, 47; rearing of, 232; de- 
stroying im the cucoons, 233; observations on, 579; queries re- 
lative to, Co cee epee sees cvce. ceccsrevcscesec cece rece 592 
Skins, deer, mode of dressing, ies edna dub peke +80 0686cenwe tebe 74 

Slaves, ou the management of, 251; rules for governing, 2~2; division 

of, for labour, 571; general system of management, ib.; nursery and 
hospital for, 573; discipline, 576; mode of working, ib.; estimate 


of the daily labour of, $00 nese sees 606 Wenteesentececen 587 
Smith, J. W. on feeding calves, eepednetsss onaeetons seeetos 272 
” G.B. en the culture of the tulip, ob ebeb6ees ogeebe cenka 27 
Smut in wheat. opinions on, 628; sieeps and preparations to prevent, 629 
Soap, directions for making. 272; ley, use of, in garden walks, ee 5d7. 
Soils, cold and warm, cause of, 4~; stirring the surface of, as a relief 
against drought, 161; effect of stirring deep, sete we avete 563 
Soot, etlicacy of, in stoping blood, eseece” covqvorseesccedens 664 
Sontii-Carolina, on the culture of rice among corn, ce ccescceses 155 
Spirits of wine recommended for destroying the chrysalis in cocoons and 
facilitating the reeling of, 6 eb caibesaceaddureseleeeen 223 
St. Simon's Island, accouut, 157, 243; crops cultivated on, 158, 243 
Statistics of animal power, 00 cdcc edo'ceegcccs secane geceserebe 280 
St-ers, breaking of, 0006." “coccbbocvece cease eccescectcoe I]t), 334 
Straw and turnips, result of feeding with, ped eervesene soceece 279 
Strawberries, planting among fruit trees, 387.; notice of, 455; directions 
for the culiure of 493; varieties, ES ee 
Substances, elementary, remarks on, by Chelsea, ccccncccccccs 634 
Subscriber, A, on manures, biccudisetecdteatcewsntenwenen 626 


Sugar, manufacture of, 142; process of manufacture, 163, 521; opera- 
tions and arrangements of the works, 527; number of hands neces- 
sary for, ib.; scums, filtering and converting into molasses, 527 
Sugar-cane, culture of, extending. 142; culture of, 162; may be cultivat- 
ed in South-Carolina, 241 ; preparation of soil for, 315; planting, 
515; circumstances to be attended to, in planung, 516; time of plant- 
ing, 517; culture of, ib.; saving of. for seed, 51%; harvesting, ib.;rattoon 
culture of, 519; product of, at Hopeton, 519; general remarks on, 5% 
* mill, wooden, deseription of, 163; at Hopeton, account of, 521 
works, arrangement of, at Hopeton, 520 ; boiling room, 521; cool- 
ing room, 521; coolers, description of, coovccepeccccoss * Onl 
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Swampy Shirley, account of the embankment and culture of, by Hill 
Carter, Coedeccowagecesere So@Poccedcce secccepeseas 600 
Swamps, embanking of, observations and queries relative to, s&s 641 
Swine, (see hogsip 
T. 
T. D. on pruning fruit.trees, coe newecsewece sees ccessecccecs 76 







T. G. I. on the nataral history and culture o striped Housainée melon, 319 
Table of the number of plants which an src, code oes 558 
Teams, employment of, 000000 cc cc cE Ts occ ccc cc ccocs 166 
Thrifi, agricultural, oeeeabes ceence SERS SASs pedescccccbes 614 
Tobacco, on the culture of, in ‘Tennessee, 


og 
eereeere teen eee eee eee we 


Traveilers, and their horses, rules for, by Pine-Knot, a ae 332 
Tree, butter, account'of, 223; palm, account of, ibs campior, account 
ol, eereeeee eevee eeeeeerseewn eee eee eeeeee se@enereeoeee 454 


principles laid down to be observed in the removal of, 53, 290; time 


proper for the removal of, 555; shortening the tap-root-, effect pro- 
duced by, 516: ornamental, indigenous, culture of, recommended, 
458; list of such as should be introduced inio the Southein States, 456 
fruit. benefici«| effect of protecting the stems of, fiom frost in early 
spring, 96; pruning, 165, 276; to heal the wounds on, 165; to pro- 
cure new varieties of, 172; to procure the intermediate varieties 
of, 173; cross fertilization, how effected, ib.; cannot take place 
between different species, ib.; to procure improved varieties, of, 
174; increasing the fertility of bad bearers, 174 ; by ringing. 175; 
bending downwards, ib.;. training,-ib.; by the use of different 
stocks, 174; mode of multiplying improved varieties, 253; in- 
creasing by eyes. 254; by cuttings, ib.; by laying, budding and 
grafting, 255 ; transplanting, 257 ; to promote the growth of, 278 ; 
to check the growth and promote their fruitfulness, 382; planting 
to great advantage, 387 ; means of prolonging the duration of val- 
uable varieties of, 443; experiments on, with sulpher, to destroy 
insects, 446; good varieties only, ought to be planted, 447 ; notice 
of such as grow in South-Carolina, 45] ; planting, observation= on, 
491 ; amelioration of, 494; observations on the mode of procur- 


” 


ing. new varieties of, eeeerewosecessesesereseassese sees 495 
‘Trypsacum, (see Gama grass. ) ; 
Trunks in river banks, mode of putting down, 416; construction of, 600 - 


Tulip, on the culture of, by G. B. Smith, dade nape sees coee apes 27 
Turnips, selection of, for seed, 167; and straw, result of feeding on, 279 
Turkies, suggestions as to the best mode of rearing, 158 ; domestic, origin 
of, 159; management of, while young, 161; yards for, proper situ- 
ations of, 162; can rarely be raised in yards, 163; warts on, to 


remove, ib.; breed, improvement of, itibstaaesbawen 163 
Tyro, on collecting and applyimg manures, oebb cocccccces coce 477 
. U. 
Ulmas, on checking the growth of fiuit trees, and promoting their fruit- 
fulness, eeeneeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeaeeereeeneeeeneeeeeeeae 


V. 
Vegetable physiology, (see physiology.) 
Vegetables, poisoning of. 279; garden, notice of, 450; use of waterto, 498 
Vegetation, operations for accelerating, Ceccct voce codecece 43,112 


Virginia, lands in improvement of, by the Swiss emigrants, seeee 616 
Vine, grape, (see grape vine.) 

Ww. 
Water, use of, to vegetables, ccc ccccccccscccssccscccscceces 498 


Water, pure, account of an attempt to procure, by boring, in Charleston, 
South-Carolina, by Dr. P. Moser, 
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Wax, myrtle, attention to, invited, $005 ease cenec cnet anes welll 437 a 
Wheat, proper time for harvesting, by a Small Planter, 151; manure for, 
280; late sowing recommended, 476 ; among cotton, not subject to 
4 the Hessian fly, 477; rust in, 543; remedy for, ecevccoss 544 
e ’ smut in, opinions on, 623; may be avoided by change of seed, 629; 
ia steeps and preparations, receipts for making, ib.; bran or hyll con- 
La tain much natritive matter, eT eT Pe er 662 
eet. Whitney, Eli, further remarks on the life of, by A Small Planter, 80 
a4 Whitaker, Daniel K. agricultural address, by, cocceee 505. 562, 617 
f Williams, R. M. on the formation and management of hot-beds, éa 50 
is Wilson, George, on the culture of rice, on highland, corn and peas, 235 iP 
Poe Wind, broken, cured by lime-water, spoevebevbenateccnen ete 278 
Ss Wine, manufacture of, 166; domestic, account of an exhibition of, 557 4 
2 Wool, method of converting into fur, pana #91} cugh vena eeebeee 662 \ 
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